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We publish in this issue the first two of a series of 
poems by A. M. KLEIN, entitled “Barricade Smith: 
His Speeches.” Further poems of this series will 
appear in the next and subsequent issues. 





ISAAC FRIEDLANDER is a former Montreal 
artist who has studied in Russia, Germany and 
Italy. Although he maintains he is largely self- 
taught, he has met with critical success and 
has had his work widely exhibited. At present 
he is in the United States where he is beginning 
on a series of woodcuts under the main title: 
“Tales My Grandmother Told Me.” 


Vv. C. FOWKE is Professor of Economics at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


HELEN ORPWOOD is a graduate of the University 
of Saskatchewan and a keen student of politics. 


FRANK FRASER is a Toronto newspaper man who 
has followed the course of the American News- 
paper Guild since its inception. 


NOTE: While unable at present to pay for contri- 
butions, The Canadian Forum welcomes original 
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Liberalism Commits Suicide 

HE Federal Government has refused to dis- 

allow the Padlock Act. This betrayal of Lib- 
eral principles was expected in view of the 
political factors involved. It has also refused a 
reference to the Supreme Court to test the Act’s 
constitutionality. This is as inexcusable as it is in- 
tolerable and unjust: not only does it put the 
heavy burden of litigation upon those least able to 
bear it, but the Act is so framed that action in the 
courts is very difficult, if not impossible. The 
arguments with which the Minister of Justice 
supports his unhappy position are examined on 
another page; they do not in fact bear examina- 
tion. We have considerable regard for Mr. La- 
pointe both as a man and a public servant, and 
we fearfully believe that he will live to regret 
bitterly his political cowardice in this instance. 
The Padlock Act stands now as a pattern of re- 
pression for all reactionaries with dictatorial lean- 
ings to follow, anywhere in the country; and if 
democracy is ever superseded in Canada, the 
history of its lingering death will be dated from 
this failure of the Liberal government to stand by 
its principles. It is essential that all believers in 
democratic freedom should now support the Civil 
Liberties Union in its fight against the Padlock. 
How intimately that fight concerns the whole 
nation will only too soon become obvious to all. 


Partisan Politics 

HE hope we expressed last month that the 

Government would be able to act upon the 
Penitentiaries report without partisan opposition 
was evidently ingenuous. We should have re- 
flected that the Penitentiaries Commission was 
Liberal, while General Ormond was appointed 
under a Conservative Government, even if he was 
not a political appointee. So Mr. Bennett violently 
opposed the resolution to appoint the administrat- 
ive commission recommended in the report, on 
the plea of insufficient time for consideration. The 
greater part of his speeches, however, was devot- 
ed to discredit the Archambault commissioners 
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and to defend General Ormond, both unsuccess- 
fully. If he withdrew his opposition before the 
Minister of Justice’s warning that, unless the 
system was changed, “I would not feel that I 
could safely be responsible for the administration 
of the penitentiaries” ; that did not move the Sen- 
ate, who rejected the measure on a straight party 
vote and, as Mr. Lapointe said “because of a 
question of persons.”’ To delay action until next 
session, after all the exposures, was obviously 
absurd, and the Minister of Justice is to be con- 
gratulated on his refusal to accept such a situa- 
tion. He is now proceeding by Order in Council, 
and the administrative commission is to be set up. 

One may sympathize with Mr. Bennett’s loyalty 
to his appointee, but it is regrettable that his feel- 
ings were engaged exclusively on behalf of “an 
officer and a gentleman’’—no one is attacking the 
General in either capacity. To Mr. Bennett the 
prisoners are mere “convicts” as the Vancouver 
unemployed were mere “trespassers.”’ That is the 
class bias of the conservative mind, even at its 
best, and its greatest weakness. The speeches of 
Mr. Bennett in this debate (Hansard, June 28, 29) 
form an enlightening contrast in this respect to 
those of Mr. Woodsworth, Mr. Coldwell and Miss 
MacPhail. 


Dominion or Colony? 

HE proposal to establish, in Canada, Imperial 

Air Force training schools under imperial 
control is but a new, if slightly different, stage in 
the struggle against the concentration of control 
of empire defences in Whitehall, a struggle that 
dates from the days of Sir John Macdonald. Such 
schools would be clearly military establishments; 
and they could not, furthermore, be kept separate 
from Canadian establishments. Mr. King is there- 
fore following the precedent of all previous Can- 
adian governments,and sound constitutional prac- 
tice, when he asserts that all such establishments 
must be under Canadian control. He said: 

“Outside its homeland a state may have military sta- 

tions and quarter military personnel in countries which 
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it ‘owns’, in its colonies or ‘possessions’, or in its man- 

dated territories over which it has assumed or been 

yielded, by some arrangement, what amounts to a pro- 
tectorate. But no country pretending to sovereign self 

control could permit such a state of affairs or its im- 

plications and consequences.” 

Tory thunderings against so ‘“un-British” an 
attitude have, however, obscured the fact that 
Mr. King was and is willing to have training 
schools for British pilots under Canadian control. 
The implications of even this middle way are more 
than we care to contemplate. Air missions and 
armament missions from Britain make it quite 
clear that Downing street is far more concerned 
to secure Canada as a source of war-supply than 
with any other form of help. It might indeed be 
argued that this was the main Canadian contribu- 
tion even in the last war. It is essential that the 
Canadian people should be fully: alive to the 
implications of what is actually taking place. 
Professor F. R. Scott points out, elsewhere in this 
issue, the fundamental contradiction between 
such a state of affairs and the declared policy of 
the government. 


Imperialist Sidestep 

HE imperialist flare up at the Conservative 

Convention in Ottawa was cleverly stage man- 
aged. Two past Prime Ministers, Mr. Meighen and 
Mr. Bennett,roundly accused Mr. Mackenzie King 
for not co-operating with Britain more fully; 
painted an affecting picture of Great Britain “ex- 
erting her every power to hold fast the fabric of 
world civilization ...” and, if words mean any- 
thing, pleaded for unconditional help to the old 
British lion. The result is that after these “key 
utterances” and “authoritative addresses,” every 
jingo imperialist in the country felt, and continues 
to feel, that here are men who speak their minds 
and that this party is his spiritual home. And no 
doubt it is the nearest thing to a home the poor 
fellow has got. But the Conservative party does 
not deserve his touching faith. Quebec delegates 
did not like the imperialist atmosphere and Que- 
bec votes are important. So Dr. Manion, in his 
leadership address, neatly dodged the issue. He 
said there could not be two opinions about co- 
operating with Britain in regard to her air force— 
which is the one opinion, one wonders?—that 
Quebec would be the last to desire complete inde- 
pendence for Canada. And soon. All of which 
means precisely nothing. The official resolution 
is of the same non-committal nature. After de- 
claring for “abiding loyalty to the Crown,” recog- 
nising the Commonwealth as “a mighty influence 
for peace and democracy,” and declaring a desire 
to maintain the British connection, it proceeds: 
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“We believe that the defence of Canada and the pre- 
servation of our liberties can best be promoted by con- 
sultation and co-operation between all the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations” 

which reads like an extract from any speech by 
Mr. Ian Mackenzie or Mr. Mackenzie King. In- 
deed it merely restates the findings of the last 
imperial conference, and interprets them not at 
all. 


Conservatism Moves Backwards 

HE great Conservative Party, after proving 

its faith in democracy by not meeting in con- 
vention for eleven years, can now look back to 
one solid achievement in 1938: it has changed its 
name from Liberal-Conservative to National- 
Conservative. The change is perhaps more than 
a terminological alteration, for the party has also 
got rid of Mr. Bennett, howled down Mr. Herridge, 
and generally shown that it will have no truck 
with new ideas. There was a pathetic note in Mr. 
Bennett’s valedictory speech, where he said he 
had suffered for ten years from reactionaries 
within his party. He will suffer no more, they 
have finally beaten him; and intelligent Conser- 
vatives who had genuinely believed that their 
party would rise to a realistic view of modern 
problems and a bold attempt to grapple with 
them, are disillusioned indeed. Of course they 
should have known better long ago, but at least 
they know it now. That may be the real value 
of the 1938 convention to the country at large. 
Apart from the stand against the amalgamation 
of the railways, every resolution either merely re- 
affirmed an old formula, such as tariffs and Em- 
pire preference, or else was vague and meaning- 
less. Decision was reserved, for example, on the 
urgent constitutional issue until the Rowell com- 
mission reports, and even an amendment express- 
ing in general terms the need to amend the B.N.A. 
Act was defeated. All significant amendments 
were defeated. Mr. Herridge is reported as call- 
ing the resolutions “a lot of useless junk.’’ That 
being the opinion of a Conservative, it is probably 
wiser not to put our own into words. 


The Chamberlain Wobble 


HE persistent refusal of the Spanish govern- 

ment to be defeated is making things very 
awkward for Mr. Chamberlain and his friend 
Mussolini. The Anglo-Italian treaty was so ob- 
viously negotiated under the impression that the 
Spanish war was all but over, and its clauses 
about the withdrawal of volunteers, put in largely 
as a sop to British opinion, were vague. But the 
Spanish government troops, horribly handicapped 
by “‘non-intervention” as they are, are still grim- 
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ly hanging on; Franco cannot win even now with- 
out more help from Italy and the latest despatches 
suggest that he is getting it. With one hand Mus- 
solini signs orders for more troops to Spain, with 
the other a plan for their withdrawal. But the 
latter agreement, the last long-delayed offspring 
of the non-intervention committee, is already de- 
clared still-born even by its sponsors, who admit 
that it will take months before a single soldier is 
withdrawn. Mr. Chamberlain, presumably, does 
not mind that, but he is finding it ever more dif- 
ficult to withstand opposition from Labour, from 
public opinion, and also within his own party. 
The result is that he is being slowly pushed to 
retrace his steps, much against his own will. 
Friendship and co-operation with France were 
seriously damaged by his deal with the dictators, 
but they are now clearly seen to be the only pos- 
sibility of deferring war this summer. Regret- 
fully, blunderingly, with a dangerous waste of 
precious time, the British government is being 
driven into the French camp, and the postponed 
visit of their Majesties has taken place. The Unit- 
ed States, who do not like the British Cabinet’s 
pro-Fascist policy, are also resentful, and the at- 
mosphere in which the trade agreement is being 
negotiated is not auspicious, so that the whole 
venture, important for the improvement of trade, 
is in serious danger. Yet at the very time the King 
was in Paris, news came that an agreement be- 
tween Chamberlain and Hitler is under way. 


Its Danger to Czechoslovakia 
UCH an agreement can only mean the betrayal 
of Czechoslovakia as the Italian pact meant 
the betrayal of Spain, new pressure on France, 
while Hitler is encouraged to hope for British 
neutrality and provokes one crisis after another in 
Czechoslovakia, each crisis increasing the danger 
of war. The Czechoslovakians, whose calm deter- 
mination has won them universal admiration, sus- 
pect the part played by Britain behind the scenes; 
the Agrarian party, which includes the Prime 
Minister Hodza, is commonly regarded as a 
mouthpiece of Chamberlain; discomfort is in- 
creased by the temporary suppression of the Com- 
munist organ, the Rude Pravo, and rumours of its 
continued suppression. This newspaper had been 
the most vigorous opponent of compromise with 
the Henleinites on the basis of his Karlsbad de- 
mands, some of which are clearly impossible to 
concede without breaking up the country and let- 
ting the Germans in. He demands, for example, 
“full liberty to profess German nationality and 

the German political philosophy.” 
Ultimately, the fate of Czechoslovakia depends 
upon British, French and Soviet opinion. The 


precious store of foreign goodwill accumulated in 
the post-war years by Czechoslovakia’s loyal col- 
laboration at Geneva should now stand her in 
good stead. The speech of Mr. Litvinov, wherein 
the Soviets expressed confidence in their ally and 
declared their intention not to interfere in the 
negotiations with Henlein (they have been going 
on in secret for some weeks now), did much to 
hearten the Czechs and will make it more than 
ever difficult for the conservative elements to 
force on their country a policy of capitulation to 
Chamberlain. Once more London holds the key. 
But who holds the key to London? As far as 
Dominion opinion is concerned, it is important to 
remember that silence is interpreted as consent 
in Downing Street. 


Sir Edward Takes 
the Count 


HE action of the Conservative convention in 

adopting a resolution opposing amalgama- 
tion, or unification, of the railways will doubtless 
give a death-blow to Sir Edward Beatty’s cam- 
paign to create a railway monopoly under the 
aegis of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The principal parts of the Canadian National 
System were acquired under Conservative gov- 
ernments; but it was under the Liberal appointee, 
Sir Henry Thornton, that the System made its 
greatest progress. The Liberals were not slow to 
take credit unto themselves for such progress, 
and it was not without an eye to their own polit- 
ical advantage that they lavished public funds 
upon Sir Henry’s expansive projects. 

When the Conservatives came into office in 
1930, they were not.only faced with a depression 
but with a railway system accustomed to expen- 
sive ways and requiring assistance at the rate of 
$60,000,000 a year. It was perhaps only natural 
that they should have sought to make such polit- 
ical capital as they were able out of the situation, 
but in doing so they inevitably created the im- 
pression in many minds that they were hostile to 
the Canadian National Railways. 

Whether they were or not is beside the point, 
but in 1935 the Liberals had little difficulty in 
persuading the electors that they, and they only, 
were the friends of the Canadian National. The 
railway vote undoubtedly contributed consider- 
ably to the overwhelming success of the Liberals 
at the polls. Evidently the Conservatives have 
now decided that their opponents shall not con- 
tinue to enjoy such an advantage. 

It is not quite fair, however, to attribute the 
stand of the Conservatives entirely to fear of the 
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railway vote. In spite of the efforts of Sir Ed- 
ward Beatty and his coterie of propagandists, the 
truth about the railway situation is becoming 
more widely known. In spite of the fact that the 
purpose of its sponsors was evidently quite oth- 
erwise, the Senate Committee appointed during 
the past session has played an important part in 
changing the public mind on the question of 
amalgamation. 

The picture painted by Sir Edward was simple. 
He and his associates rang the changes on the 
railway debt, but they did not explain that most 
of it consists of bonds sold by private railway pro- 
moters to build largely unneeded railways at ex- 
cessive cost, and that these bonds had been 
assumed by the Government allegedly in the 
interest of the credit of Canada. Sir Edward’s 
picture portrayed three parallel transcontinental 
railways, 5,000 miles of which could be torn 
up; duplicate stations, ticket offices, telegraphs 
and express; two sets of rival traffic officers com- 
peting for the same business. With the two sys- 
tems amalgamated—under C.P.R.management, of 
course—these various duplications could be elim- 
inated at a saving of $75,300,000 in a normal 
year. 

To those who objected, as did the Duff Com- 
mission of 1931-32, that such an amalgamation 
would constitute a monopoly not in the public 
interest, the answer was given that the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, if necessary with aug- 
mented powers, would prevent any undue exer- 
cise of monopolistic powers. But Sir Edward 
could not explain away the fear of the C.P.R. that 
so widely exists in Canada, and he finally dropped 
his insistence upon C.P.R. management and sug- 
gested a board jointly appointed by the Govern- 
ment and the C.P.R. 

The evidence adduced before the Senate Com- 
mittee, however, marked the turning point in the 
unification campaign. It was proven, in the first 
place, that nothing like 5,000 miles of track could 
be torn up. And when Sir Edward Beatty’s estim- 
ate of $75,300,000 was subjected to scrutiny it 
failed to stand up. The amount of savings pos- 
sible as the railways are being operated today, 
was found to be negligible in comparison with the 
capital expenditures necessary in order to bring 
about a physical union of the two systems, and of 
the dislocation of railway and other services 
which would result. It was shown that such sav- 
ings as are practicable, and consistent with the 
public service, could be achieved through further 
co-operation between the two railways. 

There is a railway problem. The railway, a 
vital necessity in the development of the North, 
must continue to be the backbone of our transpor- 
tation system, but it must be integrated with 
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newer forms of transportation, such as the bus, 
the truck and the airplane. For this, wider pow- 
ers must be given the federal authorities so that 
the railways shall not suffer at the hands of un- 
regulated competitors. The railways, in their 
turn, must realize that times are changing and 
that methods appropriate to the past may not be 
suitable today. 

It is to be hoped that the two Canadian sys- 
tems, no longer locked in the unification death- 
grapple, will now be free to address themselves 
to some of these problems. 


The Wheat Report 


PPROXIMATELY a score of Royal Com- 

missions have investigated the Canadian 
grain trade. Nevertheless Commissioner Tur- 
geon appears to have satisfied himself of the 
need for his own and, indeed, for future Commis- 
sions, for he says, “Changes in and around the 
grain trade take place so suddenly and drastic- 
ally that it is difficult to have the feeling that one 
is dealing with anything finally.” In any case, 
in June, 1936, a Special Committee of the House 
recommended the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission “to make a complete survey of the pro- 
duction, grading and distribution of Canadian 
grain...’ and a few days later The Honourable 
W. F. A. Turgeon was appointed Royal Commis- 
sioner for this purpose. 

The Order-in-Council setting up the Commis- 
sion was broad enough to permit the establish- 
ment of new frontiers in grain-marketing know- 
ledge. Apart from the hoary problem of mixing, 
which, incidentally, the Commissioner disposed of 
with due dispatch, and one or two minor contro- 
versies involving seed grain and alleged govern- 
mental protection of short interests in Winnipeg, 
the Commissioner was charged with the analysis 
of “methods now or heretofore employed in mar- 
keting Canadian grains abroad, including Govern- 
ment Grain Boards, co-operative or pool market- 
ing, price stabilization measures and the open 
market or competitive method.” In addition, he 
was to discover the causes of the decrease in 
Canadian grain exports in recent years, and to 
prescribe for the amelioration of these causes. 

Commission sittings occupied 122 days in 15 
cities—seven in Canada and eight abroad; 260 
witnesses were heard and 715 exhibits filed. The 
Report, dated May 4, 1938, comprises 195 pages, 
with an additional 70 pages of appendices and 
index. 

In Chapter IX the shrinkage in world wheat 
markets is traced to Europe where each of the 
19 countries which were formerly net importers 
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“has taken some action with regard to wheat 
since the 1929-30 fall in wheat prices,” in most 
cases tending toward virtual exclusion of foreign 
wheat. “Twelve of these nineteen countries have 
either government monopolies or monopoly power 
invested in a state-supported company.” Drastic 
stimulants applied to export economies other than 
Canada are summarized here as well. Finally 
Canada’s own share of the responsibility for her 
decreased exports, it is noted, relates to short 
crops, tariff policies, Pool holding policies, public 
pronouncements of Pool officials, and stabilization 
operations. 

Searching the Report to learn how Canada may 
regain wheat export volume we are reminded 
that the problem has both foreign and domestic 
aspects. The foreign aspect is neither particular- 
ly encouraging nor, indeed, within our control. 
Consideration of the domestic phases of the ques- 
tion throws us at once into what is undoubtedly 
the crux of the Report: viz., an analysis of the 
comparative efficacy of marketing grain by pool, 
by government board, or through the open 
market. 

Chapter VI is devoted to the thankless task of 
establishing conclusively, and of placing on pub- 
lic record, the verdict that ‘notwithstanding the 
Pool’s excellent world-wide information service, 
and the high ability and earnestness of purpose 
of its officials, the situation was misjudged and 
the impending depression was totally unfore- 
seen.” Some will interpret this chapter as an 
attack upon producers’ co-operation. Many will 
consider the piling up of evidence as particularly 
relentless. Certainly there are redundancies. But 
in evaluating a critical analysis of the policies of 
a given co-operative organization it is necessary 
to bear in mind that “pooling” and “co-operation” 
are not synonymous terms, and that the pooling 
idea itself does not stand condemned by the mis- 
takes of a single pool. 

What does the Commissioner find regarding 
the open market and futures trading? What of 
government wheat boards? The Commissioner’s 
views on futures markets and speculation may 
well be described as classic. They are Ricardian 
in their reliance on deductive reasoning; they are 
Marshallian in their elementary lucidity. They 
were summed up in point form in the Turgeon 
Report of 1925; they were quoted verbatim by 
the Stamp Commission of 1931; and they are 
re-stated in the present Report in modified form 
but with unaltered content. The reasoning is 


somewhat as follows: In a market where price 
changes occur, and where the time element 
enters, risk arises: someone must bear this risk; 
risk-bearing is irksome, hence costly, and risk 
will be shifted wherever possible;. hedging by 
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trading in futures provides the opportunity for 
such shifting of risk; hedging requires a large 
speculative element for its successful functioning. 
One empirical tinge commonly added to the pic- 
ture, and duly introduced by Commissioner Tur- 
geon, is to the effect that “Experience seems to 
show that in the long run speculators, as a body, 
lose.” Therefore their good offices cost the public 
less than nothing. 

With the background of the above hypotheses 
concerning the speculative market it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the Commissioner finds a 
compulsory government grain board to be im- 
practicable under existing circumstances. To 
avoid misunderstanding, however, he points out 
that the experience of the 1919-20 Wheat Board 
can not serve as a guide to the success of a board 
at the present time, because conditions are so 
markedly different. In the immediate post-War 
years European wheat purchases were concen- 
trated in the hands of government boards, and 
futures trading was suspended in Britain and 
Canada. 

We are all familiar with this contrast between 
the relevant conditions, then and now: but might 
it not be possible to over-emphasize it? We have 
already mentioned the Commissioner’s survey of 
present European buying conditions, showing 
twelve government import monopolies in nine- 
teen countries, with varying degrees of govern- 
ment control in the other seven. Undoubtedly 
the fact that free and competitive buying obtains 
in Britain today is an important consideration. 
But surely it is a logical error to argue that a 
compulsory wheat board cannot be expected to 
succeed in Canada now because of the fact that 
we have futures trading in Winnipeg. When 
compulsory governmental agencies handled the 
Canadian wheat crops of former years futures 
trading was found to be unnecessary, and was 
suspended. Similar suspension would probably 
be prerequisite to the establishment of a compul- 
sory wheat board now. The most vigorous advo- 
cates of such a board for Canadian grain at the 
present time are also the strongest proponents of 
the idea that futures trading must go. Their case 
is not answered merely by pointing out the inev- 
itable sterility of a contingent board attempting 
to operate hand in hand with the speculative 
market. V. C. FOWKE. 


Salutes 


Rome... over a reviewing stand 
the stout Dictator’s empty hand. 
Madrid . . . the tightly folded fist 
of a dead baby Loyalist. 
—LIONEL REID. 
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wolf on the fold,” Aberhart and his co- 

horts descended upon the hapless hosts of 
Saskatchewan, and while he did not leave his in- 
vading army “wither’d and strewn” behind him, 
he was forced to retreat leaving the Liberals 
victors of the field. The electors of Saskatche- 
wan have spoken and the Liberal Party, office 
holders for twenty-eight of Saskatchewan’s 
thirty-three years of existence, have been return- 
ed to office for another five years. 


There were several factors contributing to the 
Liberal victory: among them the badly-split op- 
position forces, and the notorious, smooth-work- 
ing Liberal “machine,” but the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to their victory was the Aberhart 
“invasion” from Alberta. The Patterson regime 
in Regina held office during four of the most 
difficult years in the history of Saskatchewan 
marked by unparalleled drought, low wheat 
prices, increasing relief expenditures and de- 
creasing revenues. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation carried on intensive organiza- 
tional work in the rural areas among the farmers 
dissatisfied with the inadequacy of debt adjust- 
ment legislation, relief administration, feed allow- 
ance and Education Tax. This work, coupled with 
that of the Conservatives and the independent 
left-wing groups, had Premier Patterson and his 
party badly frightened, and had it not been for 
the very opportune but (to the opposition left- 
wing groups) fatal intervention of Mr. Aberhart 
a coalition government in Saskatchewan seemed 
almost a certainty. 

However, Aberhart with his Bible and his polit- 
ical cure-alls did see fit to “invade” Saskatchewan 
with a rumored election fund of $100,000 kindly 
donated by the Legislature of Alberta and a van- 
guard composed of his entire Cabinet. Immedi- 
ately all the Liberal big guns were brought to play 
on this new menace to democracy, this “dictator” 
from Alberta who was trying to make another 
Manchukuo out of Saskatchewan. Every night 
the air waves were filled with Social Credit’s un- 
fortunate record in Alberta, harrowing pictures 
were painted of the many different ways in which 
Saskatchewan’s first crop in nine years would be 
taxed if Mr. Aberhart were allowed his way— 
and the panic caught. The C.C.F. had only thirty- 
one candidates in the field, the Conservatives had 
only twenty-four and there were thirteen assorted 
Independents. On the face of it, the Liberals 
seemed the only hope of a strong, stable govern- 
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ment that would be a real bulwark against this 
menace. 

The issue of the election changed from the 
question of the Liberal Government policy of the 
past four years to the question of whether the 
people of Saskatchewan were going to be hood- 
winked by the battling evangelist from Alberta 
with his glowing promises of monetary reform 
and $25 a month while their democratic liberties 
were snatched away. Terrific resentment was 
built up against Aberhart because of his dictator- 
ial “nominating”? methods and his unwelcome in- 
tervention into the family fight. The effects of 
this propaganda were particularly noticeable in 
the north-west section of the province where 
Rosetown (Mr. Coldwell’s constituency in the fed- 
eral election), Kerrobert-Kindersley, Wilkie, and 
Turtleford, all conceded before the election to be 
strongly organized by the C.C.F., returned Lib- 
eral members to the House. 

However, it must be remembered that these 
panic votes given to the Liberals in Saskatchewan 
were not votes of approval for their policies. In- 
deed, the Liberal newspaper in Saskatoon, the 
Star-Phoenix, in an editorial on June 11 com- 
mented: 

“However, it must be an open question how much of that 

vote was an expression of approval and how much an 

expression of fear that Social Credit might get into 
office, how much resentment against invasion by a neigh- 
bouring government. Fear and resentment were potent 
factors. The threat to the monetary system must have 
been uppermost in the minds of many persons who might 
lose through monetary revolution and to them the Gov- 
ernment must have seemed the only safe barrier between 
them and personal loss. Indeed that was the Govern- 
ment’s chief slogan and votes given on that basis are not 
votes in approval of the administration or the past con- 
duct of the Government excepting to the extent that it 
refused to accept the theories of the protest groups.” 
Yet, despite this fear of Social Credit and despite 
the very heavy campaign conducted by the Lib- 
erals they only managed to garner 46% of the 
popular vote, though with this 46% they cornered 
36, or 72% of the 50 seats. 

One of the most significant events of the elec- 
tion was the striking gain made by the C.C.F. The 
“Quints” have now been doubled even though the 
popular vote declined by 25,000. This decrease 
in the popular vote can be explained partly by an 
increase in the Independent vote of 30,000, and 
by the fact that the C.C.F. only ran thirty-one 
candidates, nearly all of whom made an excellent 
showing. : 

Many observers expected the C.C.F. to gain 
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heavily in the drought areas, where the vast ma- 
jority of the population are on the relief rolls. 
Yet the drought area went almost 100% Liberal, 
Biggar (C.C.F.) and Bengough (Independent) 
being the only exceptions. The debt adjustment 
legislation is held to be mainly responsible for 
this, as up to March 31st $7,977,577.62 had been 
wiped out in secured and unsecured debt, thus 
keeping the farmers in those districts loyal to the 
Liberals. They were also heavily influenced by 
the promise of another two million dollars for a 
summerfallow program and farm rehabilitation. 
On the other hand, the C.C.F. won all its seats but 
one (Biggar) in the only section of Saskatchewan 
that had any semblance of a crop last year. The 
farmers in the crop areas, almost as badly in ar- 
rears of taxes and mortgage interest, deeply re- 
sented the special favors given the drought areas 
and, as the program of the C.C.F. emphasizes the 
wiping out of farm debts, the lowering of interest 
rates and the liquidation of the mortgage com- 
panies, it is not surprising that they should over- 
whelmingly turn to the C.C.F. 


Moreover, during the past four years the C.C.F. 
has consolidated its organization in this area and 
its adherents were not so easily led astray by the 
golden lure of Social Credit as some were in other 
districts. The extremely high calibre of the C.C.F. 
candidates, all of whom were leaders in some 
branch of community life, such as municipal sec- 
retaries, wheat pool delegates, president of the 
Homemakers’ Club, members of Rural Municipal 
councils, leaders in the U.F.C., etc., was another 
factor contributing to the good showing of the 
party. The results of this election would seem 
to point to the C.C.F. as the only logical opposition 
to the Liberal party in the province of Saskat- 
chewan, and it is safe to say that in a straight two- 
party battle the C.C.F. could count on 35 to 40% 
of the vote. 


For the second election in a row the Conser- 
vative party failed to win a single seat in the Leg- 
islature; it is no longer a force to be reckoned 
with in Saskatchewan politics. While in the 1934 
election the Conservative party received 27% of 
the popular vote, in 1938 it received only 12%. 
Though they, unlike the C.C.F., cannot plead lack 
of funds, the Conservatives chose to enter only 
twenty-four candidates in the field. Of these, 
twelve lost their deposits. 


From radio addresses made by a prominent 
Conservative some time before the election it 
would appear that they hoped for a “saw-off” 
with the C.C.F., and at the most expected to get 
a block of six to ten seats in the Legislature that 
would carry some weight, either as part of a coal- 
ition government, or as the official opposition. 
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There are certain evidences of “co-operation” 
between the C.C.F. and the Conservatives in the 
instances of three rural constituencies where the 
C.C.F. did not oppose Conservative candidates, 
five constituencies where they both backed the 
same Independent candidate, and eighteen con- 
stituencies where the Conservatives did not 
oppose C.C.F. candidates. 

The reason for the steady decrease in the in- 
fluence of the Conservative Party is the unpop- 
ularity of the Federal Conservative policy in the 
debtor West, and the traditional radicalism of the 
farmers on the last economic frontier of Canada. 
There seems to be a transition taking place in the 
form of the parties in the West—the Conservat- 
ives, with the exception of a few die-hard Tories, 
are merging into the Liberal party and the left- 
wing Liberals are drifting towards the C.C.F. and 
Independent groups to form the new opposition. 





The Social Credit campaign took on all the at- 
tributes of a cheap vaudeville show with Aber- 
hart cast in the role of the marauding villain, 
“Billy’”’ Patterson as Handsome Harry, the hero, 
the electors of Saskatchewan as “Little Nell’? who 
was to be rescued, with a musical comedy touch 
added by the unemployed of Calgary who chased 
through the province looking for their Relief 
Commission to take them home and back to their 
jobs again. Premier Aberhart, like Mussolini be- 
fore the Abyssinian affair, either had to do some- 
thing at home or divert the Albertans’ attention 
elsewhere. He chose the latter course and enter- 
ed the lists of Saskatchewan. But even Aberhart’s 
powerful platform personality could not compen- 
sate for extremely poor and little-known candi- 
dates, the odium attached to his dictatorial nom- 
inating methods, and his record in Alberta. It 
was difficult to pose as the “rescuer of the op- 
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pressed” in the face of relief cuts in Calgary and 
elsewhere in Alberta. 

Social Credit received approximately 15% of 
the total vote cast and elected two members to 
the Legislature (one of whom has since gone over 
to the C.C.F.) Had any real organizational work 
been done beforehand instead of leaving every- 
thing to Mr. Aberhart and his Cabinet the results 
might have been somewhat different, but Social 
Credit is a dying force in Western Canada. It 
was a futile expression of the agrarian revolt; 
while the revolt is not ended, it most likely will 
seek its outlet in the saner policies of the C.C.F. 

The urban centres all remained solidly Liberal, 
but for the first time in twenty-three years organ- 
ized labor entered the political arena of Saskat- 
chewan and ran candidates. In both Saskatoon 
and Regina, Independent Labor candidates ran, 
and there are definite indications that the very 
real gains made by Labor in the campaign are not 
going to be allowed to slip away. The C.C.F. 
backed the Labor candidates in the cities and a 














Labor-C.C.F. union, with Labor concentrating on 
the urban centres and the C.C.F. devoting its 
energies to the rural areas seems a probable de- 
velopment in the fairly near future. 

Now that the election is over for another four or 
five years and a minority government has been 
again returned, there has been a strong cry for the 
introduction of some form of proportional repre- 
sentation. The immediate 1 ‘sk of the Government 
will have to be the protection of the crop to en- 
sure the farmer seed, a decent living standard, 
and the opportunity to start rehabilitation work. 
If this is done, with the return of “bumper” or 
even “normal” crops in Saskatchewan, politics 
and the activities of the various parties will fade 
into the background and cease to concern the 
average farmer of the province. If, on the other 
hand, this is not done, there will undoubtedly be 
some other, and perhaps more aggressive mani- 
festation of the Western “revolt” with the more 
radical elements coming out on top after the next 
election. 


Canada the Ammunition Dump 


F. R. SCOTT 


Party to bind Canada irrevocably to its for- 
eign policy through enormous purchases of 
war material seems likely to succeed. Already 
there are rumours of a hundred millions in gold 
recently placed on deposit with the Bank of 
Canada for war purposes; large orders for aero- 
planes are apparently being negotiated with 
Canadian manufacturers and new aeroplane fac- 
tories are mooted; extensive production of 
machine-guns has begun in Toronto; thousands of 
British pilots, it is proposed, are to be trained on 
Canadian soil, so that we may expect Canadian 
airports to hum with military activity, Canadian 
drawing-rooms to be filled with charming propa- 
gandists for war, and peaceful Canadian skies to 
be loud with the drone of bombing planes prac- 
tising for deadly raids on European cities of un- 
predictable nationality. All this and more is 
going on while the Canadian people drift aim- 
lessly on world currents, listening with persistent 
credulity to Mr. King’s promises that “Parliament 
will decide” (a romantic phrase that will go down 
to history alongside of President Wilson’s ‘Too 
Proud to Fight’) and fondly imagining that they 
will be allowed to select whatever foreign policy 
they want “when the time comes,” as if foreign 
policy were like a neck-tie or shirt that can be 
changed at the whim of a moment. 
The time for making decisions about the next 
European war has, of course, come already. The 
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selection of a policy for Canada has begun. What 
we shall have to do in the future is being laid 
down for us during these pre-war days, ‘but not 
by the Canadian Parliament or the Canadian 
people. It is being decided by a political party 
which speaks for the financial and aristocratic 
classes in England, by the passive acquiescence 
(if not active co-operation) of a Canadian Cabinet 
that has not explained the serious issues to the 
electorate, and by boards of directors of Cana- 
dian and American corporations who are only too 
thankful, especially during a business depression, 
to make money out of converting Canadian raw 
materials into European war materials. Canadian 
citizens may be ill-housed, her unemployed ill-fed, 
her roads ill-paved and her schools inadequate, 
her constitution may need revising and her econo- 
mic policies drastic changing, yet not for these 
needs will her industries be extended nor to these 
problems will the brains of her scientists and tech- 
nicians be dedicated. Foreign slaughter is more 
powerful a determinant than domestic reform. 
Europe is at war already; the battlefield, now in 
Spain, may shift at any moment to other areas; 
in the frantic search for external allies Germany 
and Italy have secured Japan, England must se- 
cure her Dominions and the United States; hence 
the drive upon Canada and the steady commit- 
ment of innumerable Canadian organizations and 
power-centres to a policy of active intervention in 
Europe. If the Canadian people cannot resist the 
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present tendencies involving them automatically 
in another crusade a la 1914, then their chances 
of resisting the far greater pressures that will 
come the moment the first English plane takes 
off for Rome or Berlin with a load of real bombs 
are just about nil. 

For what does this vast programme of British- 
Canadian armament manufacture mean? Let us 
consider some of the implications. First, it means 
that a number of Canadian corporations will be- 
come firm supporters of British policy. They will 
make investments, instal machinery and _ hire 
workers so as to supply the needs of a British 
army prepared for immediate war. If Canada 
should ever decide not to fight in that war, and 
were to take the steps necessary to preserve her 
neutrality, away would go those investments and 
that employment. The hundreds of millions of 
British money will thereafter tie those corpora- 
tions to British governmental policy exactly as 
any other political patronage binds any other 
contractors to the policy of the party that pays 
them. Secondly, it means that Canada’s export 
trade will become more and more filled with war 
material, so that more ships carrying goods from 
Canadian ports will become lawful objects of 
foreign attack in the event of war. Canadian 
ships and ports will be inviting the raids and 
bombings which lead to war. Thirdly, it means 
that foreign spies and agents will be sent to Can- 
ada to wreck our factories and ferret out war 
secrets, thus threatening internal disorder and 
calling for more Canadian defence. Fourthly, 
British army officials and experts, as well as the 
thousands of pilots who are to be trained here, 
will be constantly in and about Ottawa and Can- 
adian regiments and clubs, exerting a direct or 
indirect influence always on the side of partici- 
pation in Europe. And lastly, most serious of all 
since it will operate whether war breaks out or 
not, it means that the biggest national effort in 
Canada during the next few years is going to be 
directed, not toward solving Canadian problems, 
but toward pulling the English Conservatives out 
of the hole they have made for themselves by 
their peculiar preference for balances-of-power 
over collective security. 

In short, Canada is to become England’s ammu- 
nition dump. This is to be the result of twenty 
years development of Dominion status. Canadian 
racial unity and economic betterment are to be 
offered once more on the altar of European bank- 
ruptcy, and the definite commitments which we 
as a nation refused to the world society struggling 
to be born at Geneva we give without a murmur 
to a political party representing at best one half 
of the English electorate. This is colonialism 
with a vengeance. 
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There is, of course, an argument to be made 
out in favour of supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy with this kind of blank cheque, an 
argument as good as (but no better than) that 
used in 1914. Many organisations and individ- 
uals in Canada, ranging all the way from the 
I.0.D.E. to the League for Peace and Democracy, 
are convinced that Canada’s first duty is to fight 
for democratic institutions against fascist aggres- 
sion. The only difference between the foreign 
policies of the two organisations referred to is 
that the I.0.D.E. believes democracy is only 
threatened when England is in danger, whereas 
the League for Peace and Democracy sees demo- 
cratic institutions in every country that stands in 
the way of fascist expansion, regardless of its past 
record. If England gets involved in a war with 
Russia as an ally against Germany, we shall see 
Tim Buck recruiting for the Grenadier Guards. 
The purpose of this article is not to review all the 
arguments for and against intervention by Can- 
ada in the next European war, but to point out 
that the decision is now being made in favour of 
intervention by the acceptance of a position in- 
consistent with any other choice. As Mr. King’s 
verbal foreign policy is one of “no commitments” 
and freedom of action, it is evident that the real 
foreign policy of Canada is now radically differ- 
ent from the one given to the public. 

One thing at least this armament drive has 
done. It has exposed the hollowness of the Lib- 
eral Government’s contention that the increased 
expenditure on defence in Canada in recent years 
was for the purpose of protecting Canadian 
shores. British military experts have concluded 
that Canada is the place for their armament fac- 
tories because of her immunity from attack, not 
only in the immediate future but for some years 
to come. Canadian defence experts have told us 
that we must double our defence estimates be- 
cause our former forces could not defend us from 
the attacks which threaten. One would expect 
the English experts, who are more experienced 
and nearer to the sources of danger, to be some- 
what better informed. Can it be that the new 
Canadian bombing planes and tank corps have 
been intended for use in Europe all along? If 
not, then the grounds for the Liberal re-armament 
policy need re-examination. 


Refugee Conference 


Nephews and cousins of Our Lord, 

Taught by the cudgel and the cord 

To dread and shun their Aryan kin 

Turn with fresh hope to newer skies; 

And promptly Canada replies, 

“Too bad. There’s no room at the inn.” 
—JOHN SMALACOMBE. 
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Hepburn, General Motors, the Toronto 

Globe and Mail and Evening Telegram and 
other exponents of the Divine Right of Tycoons 
shrilly proclaimed that the CIO had been kept out 
of Canada. Today, with the CIO actively organiz- 
ing Canadian autos, textiles, steel, mines, furni- 
ture, fur, offices and the newspaper industry, it’s 
becoming a little tough to continue the game of 
blind-man’s-buff. 

What makes it even tougher is the fact that a 
CIO union has just held an international conven- 
tion in Canada, attended by 200 “foreign agita- 
tors’ who included such menacing public enemies 
as the drama critic of McCall’s Magazine, a 
Jesuit priest from St. Louis, and a number of 
housewives. 

Well, the Globe and Mail gave in, so far as to 
mention the fact that the American Newspaper 
Guild convention in Toronto was the first CIO 
convention held in Canada. Next day, however, 
it pointedly remarked that the convention had 
discussed little but American affairs—the Star 
gave that session a full column—and that was the 
end of its news coverage. Judith Robinson, 
though, devoted one of her columns and part of 
another to Guild speakers. The Star, while it 
played down its stories in position and headings, 
gave the convention three well-written pieces in 
five days. It failed, however, to interview the 
Guild’s president, Heywood Broun, whose month- 
ly contribution to McCall’s is a small one of the 
many activities which have made him an inter- 
nationally famous figure. John Brophy, direc- 
tor of the CIO, was interviewed by a first-rate 
Star man, but the interview was killed. It was 
significant that during the convention the Star’s 
front-page pachyderm, R. E. Knowles, interview- 
ed the vice-president of the Thomas A. Edison 
Co., who was addressing the joint convention of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturing Institute of 
the United States and the Business Equipment 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The Telegram remained in apparent ig- 
norance of the convention’s presence, although 
an interview with a guest speaker appeared in its 
“Man in Overalls” column. He had apparently 
just dropped in. 

That treatment contrasted sharply with the St. 
Louis papers’ coverage of the 1937 Guild con- 
vention, where the news treatment was good and 
there was even an editorial tribute to the com- 
plete impartiality shown by Guildsmen covering 
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their convention. The Toronto Star, which had 
five men on the job at various times, took pains 
to see that none of them was a Guildsman. Two 
were recognized “company men,” while a third 
was a renegade Guildsman. Saturday Night 
gave the Guild a good story. 

Perhaps the most broadly important of the 
Guild’s resolutions was this: “Working news- 
paper men and women have always had a vital 
interest in the freedom of the press. Without 
freedom of honest expression our jobs may be 
shameful. We want to have the privilege of tell- 
ing the truth as we see it. And so the Guild con- 
tinues to war against any kind of censorship. But 
if the freedom of the press comes to mean no 
more than the right of a newspaper owner 
to print that news which pleases him and to 
spike important occurrences which irk him, then 
‘freedom’ may be a fine word which has lost its 
savor. And we are discussing a fact, not a 
theory. The Guild stands for freedom of the 
press and it also stands for the principle which 
gives vitality to freedom. We urge a recognition 
and a support of all organized efforts to preserve 
the integrity of the news. The wells of informa- 
tion must not be poisoned.” 

The Guild decided to bring pressure to bear on 
the Canadian dominion and provincial govern- 
ments to take action on the problem of unem- 
ployment in the light of twentieth-century facts, 
and to communicate to these agencies the neces- 
sity of an immediate and permanent unemploy- 
ment program. It also recorded a_ protest 
against Premier Duplessis’ failure to authorize 
R. A. C. Ballantyne, president of the Montreal 
Guild, to take suit to obtain settlement of his 
claims against the Montreal Gazette, which fired 
him a year ago for Guild activities—a fact ad- 
mitted privately by the official who did the firing. 

It is again significant that the Toronto Star— 
which covered none of the Guild’s resolutions, nor 
mentioned the election of Roger Irwin, Star fi- 
nancial editor, as international vice-president for 
Canada—did not see fit to record that protest, 
although on the occasion of the precisely parallel 
firing of Harry Farmer, then president of the 
Toronto Guild, by the Globe and Mail, the Star 
covered the case almost verbatim. The fact that 
the Globe and Mail was a new and bitterly-hated 
rival of the Star could not, of course, have had 
anything to do with it, but it remains true that the 
case of Ballantyne, fired by a newspaper in an- 
other city and in no possible way a rival, has 
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never received one word of mention in the Star, 
one of whose stories on the Farmer case ran to 
six columns. 

The convention condemned fascism; endorsed 
the boycott on Japanese-manufactured goods; 
condemned anti-labor court injunctions; protest- 
ed the U.S. government’s refusal to grant a per- 
manent visa and the right to apply for citizenship 
to Canadian Harold J. Pritchett, president of the 
International Woodworkers of America; en- 
dorsed the petition for the pardon of Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings after their 22- 
year imprisonment; commended Governor Ben- 
son, farmer-labor governor of Minnesota; praised 
the WPA arts projects and protested proposed 
curtailments of them; endorsed the World Youth 
Congress; urged labor unity without betraying 
the principle of industrial unionism; and gave 
strong support to independent political action “to 
the end that the interests of all industrial, agri- 
cultural and professional workers may be ad- 
vanced in United States and Canada.” 

The legislative committee’s report, adopted by 
the convention, began, “The forces of reaction 
are on the march throughout the United States 
and Canada, seeking on both sides of the border 
to wreck all gains achieved by labor in recent 
years. ... We believe that the trade unions can- 
not separate themselves from the broad, general 
fight for progress against reaction.” It endorsed 
the wages and hours act and the recovery bill; 
opposed attempts to weaken the National Labor 
Relations Act (still a golden dream to Canadian 
workers) ; commended the LaFollette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee for “exposing Fordism and vigil- 
antism everywhere, for tearing the mask away 
from the Memorial Day massacre in Chicago, for 
its vigorous prosecution of the legal gangsters of 
Harlan County, Ky., and for revealing the ugly 
hands of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce behind the un- 
speakable labor spy racket” and urged a similar 
investigation of Mayor Hague’s Jersey City re- 
gime. It gave unqualified support to a child labor 
amendment to the constitution, declaring, “We 
know from first hand that our own employers are 
among the worst exploiters of child labor. We 
see through and condemn their ‘Little Merchant’ 
propaganda, designed to confuse the public and 
hide the real fact that the publishers use children 
because they can get them the cheapest to do one 
of the most exhausting jobs in the industry.” 

The report recommended to U.S. and Cana- 
dian governments that they endorse the progress- 
ive policies of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion conventions, for the international reduction 
of working hours and for better working and liv- 
ing conditions in all lands, and concluded, “We 
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recognize that the problems of Canada are in al- 
most all respects similar to the problems of the 
United States, and that Canadian workers need 
and must have the same labor and social legisla- 
tion as has been proposed for the United States. 
In this connection, we support the resolutions of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress for 
progressive legislation, industrial recovery, relief 
and the right to organize.” 

One of the members of that committee was Rev. 
Edward Dowling, S.J., associate editor of the 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis Roman Catholic publica- 
tion, who also presided for part of one session. 
One of the very few clerical trade unionists, he 
found nothing untoward in his presence as an 
accredited delegate to a CIO convention. The 
way he looks at it, he told this writer, is: “As far 
as the right of unionization and collective bar- 
gaining go, they are recognized in the Papal en- 
cyclicals as natural rights, and I feel that while 
the implementation of those rights is not the 
function of the clergy, they should preach and 
teach them very definitely. As for my being a 
trade unionist, a clergyman has as much right to 
be a trade unionist as a doctor or a lawyer, who 
have their trade unions. Recrimination? I’ve 
had none. I’m just throwing the first ball.’ 

Father Dowling joined the Guild more than a 
year ago, before it had decided to affiliate with 
the CIO—a decision for which he voted. He has 
always felt that “wages and hours in the news- 
paper industry generally are such that it is diffi- 
cult to live a normal life, especially if married,” 
and he joined the Guild because it seemed the 
logical organization to remedy that situation. He 
believes the Guild should take political action, 
and approves Labor’s Non-Partisan League as 


. “extremely realistic. Participation in civic life is 


not only a duty but a splendid opportunity,” he 
said. 

His comment on the Red scare raised against 
the CIO was terse: “If the CIO were ever to be- 
come dominated by Communists it would be 
largely due to the lethargy of the non-Commun- 
ist workers.” 

Another interesting figure, also a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, was Agnes Fahy, president of the 
Newark Guild. Daughter of a Georgia department 
store owner, she felt a bit leery of unions but 
joined the Guild anyway because she felt some- 
thing should be done. She had plenty of qualms, 
she said, when a strike was called and she had 
to go on a picket line, but she did it and felt good 
about it. Today she is a member of the Newark 
Labor Board, a civic body for arbitrating labor 
disputes. She is also out of her newspaper job 
since last September—she was the fifteenth mem- 
ber of the Newark Ledger unit tobe fired for 
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union activity, on one pretext or another—in her 
case that “you don’t seem happy here.” Her case 
is before the National Labor Relations Board, and 
she hopes to be reinstated and go back to rescue 
her unit from the company-union morass _ into 
which it has floundered. 

Miss Fahy pooh-poohed the charge, frequently 
hurled at the Guild to the strains of “We must 
maintain the freedom of the press!’”—that be- 
longing to a labor union must bias a reporter. “If 
one is a good reporter he will report honestly and 
factually—I’ve had no complaints of my report- 
ing, though I’ve belonged to the Guild since its 
early days,” she said. “I don’t know why a re- 
porter should be considered biased on labor, while 
no one worries about his party or religious or any 
other bias.” 

This year the Guild had for the first time dele- 
gates from commercial as well as _ editorial de- 
partments. The Guild’s industrial basis makes it 
the union for all unorganized workers in the in- 
dustry not eligible for other unions, and Toronto 
Guild has a large number of members from other 
departments. It also started women’s auxiliar- 
ies, following trade union practice, and there 
were sixteen Guildsmen’s wives at the convention 
who by now have formed nuclei of auxiliaries. 

The Toronto Guild and the Inter-Professional 
Association sponsored a meeting for white-collar 
workers of all kinds, which 500 attended. Hey- 
wood Broun and John Brophy were the speakers, 
and Morley Callaghan was chairman. Broun sug- 
gested the formation of a union of newspaper 
readers who would demand some approach to 
genuine freedom of the press. He also told of 
asking Lord Beaverbrook if the almost complete 
unionization of British newspapermen was look- 
ed upon as affecting their handling of the news. 
“You surprise me!” Lord Beaverbrook replied. “I 
never thought of it.” 

John Brophy warned his hearers that “fascism, 
while it builds on demagogic appeals to the mid- 
dle class, especially in the effort to separate mid- 
dle class people from the Workers, turns upon 
them as it turns most viciously on labor. Only by 
an alliance with the labor movement can the peo- 
ple who need democracy and political decency 
hope to secure them. Our 13,000,000 unemploy- 
ed on this continent, shut out from the elementary 
things that every human being has a right to ex- 
pect of life, face mass destitution in a continent 
that can provide them with plenty of everything 
they need and want. The answer to this phe- 
nomenon of mass social misery in the midst of 
plenty is organization. And, equally important, 


the labor movement must take its part in the 
government of the nation in which it lives and 
works.” 
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The American Newspaper Guild today has 16,- 
797 members, a gain of 51 per cent. in twelve 
months. It has 83 contracts, including two, cov- 
ering 430 employees, with the giant United Press - 
service, and only 18 of those contracts have been 
gained through strikes. The Guild has the re- 
markable record of having lost only one strike— 
with less than ten members involved—out of 19. 
The twentieth, against the editorially liberal 
Hollywood Citizen-News, which fired four Guilds- 
men for union activity, was within sight of suc- 
cess as this went to press, with full support of all 
film guilds and most of Los Angeles labor, both 
CIO and AFL. 


The Guiid has two Canadian locals—Toronto, 
300 members, and Montreal, with 150. Locals will 
probably be in existence in Nova Scotia and Brit- 
ish Columbia by the fall. Montreal’s record has 
been one of sudden start, with swift growth, sud- 
denly checked by the firing of its president and 
by intimidation on a large scale. Toronto, the 
first Guild in Canada, grew slowly and at times 
almost imperceptibly until after the convention, 
when impetus became more rapid. Organized 
labor’s partial support proved insufficient to re- 
instate Harry Farmer, its then president, dismiss- 
ed after nine years’ sterling service on the Globe 
and Mail. Ralph Foster, president now, was dis- 
missed by the Star, and for three weeks the sus- 
picion of Guild activity behind the action could 
not be verified. As soon as it was, the Guild 
protested, and Foster was reinstated overnight. 
There has been a great deal of intimidation on all 
three large dailies. 


The Toronto Guild’s gains have been. -.ised 
minimums for reporters on Star and Globe-Mail 
—from $15 to $20 a week; raised minimums for 
office boys on the Star—from $7 to $10; general 
raises among Star advertising solicitors; and dis- 
missal pay on the Star. The last, an important 
point first raised by the Guild, gives discharged 
employees a week or more of pay for each year 
of service. Two discharged editorial workers 
have received as high as $440 in dismissal pay, 
and office boys have received as high as $50. A 
year before they would have received two weeks’ 
pay or perhaps only notice. These gains have 
been made without any contracts, which are next 
on the program. 


The Guild, both here and across the line, has 
shown that white-collar workers can organize in- 
to labor unions without losing one jot of.dignity— 
rather gaining both true dignity, education and 
strength. Isn’t it about time that other exploit- 
ed brain-workers got together and did something 
practical about their problems? 
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ing to himself over and over. He knew 

that the woman who shared his street 
car seat was looking sideways at him, but he 
could not keep his wide, mobile mouth from 
curving into a smile. 

“A most amazing thing.” He shuffled the 
pages of the letter back into order and began 
again. “Dear Mel.” Nobody since he left Green- 
bank had called him Mel. 

He considered it fortunate that he had met the 
postman before the letter got to the house. He 
had never mentioned Dorothy to Muriel. Doady. 
It apparently hadn’t taken her long to get tired 
of her husband, the wealthy furniture manufac- 
turer. He must be a good fifteen years older than 
her. Poor Doady! But what a dickens of a spot 
to put him in. His smile widened. Cosmopolitan, 
that’s what it was. Adventures of Anatol. His 
blood ran quickly in his veins, and he forgot the 
indigestion which breakfast bacon usually gave 
him. 

“But I must handle this thing carefully.” 

He tucked his wine-colored scarf inside his 
waist-fitting overcoat and stood up. He could 
see, in the double glass of the windows, his pale, 
high forehead, the wing-like wave of brown hair, 
and the fine construction of his face. The artist 
in him always thrilled at the study of his own 


66 MOST amazing thing,” Melville kept say- 


face. The only picture that would have done it 


justice would have been Blackey’s, but he, with 
his usual buffoonery, had added a faun’s ear to 
each side of the head. 

The car stuttered to a stop on the icy rails, and 
he swung his tall, slim figure with conscious grace 
to a chunk of ice on the pavement. He recovered 
his balance instantaneously, and his smile a 
moment later. Then the revolving doors of the 
Lincoln and Pacific Insurance and Guarantee 
Company, Inc., swung him into their hot, bright 
maw until the noon whistles should blow. 

But even in that hive of rubber-heeled efficiency 
the stenographers commented on his more human 
approachability. An aroma of romance hovered 
about him, as if he had been trying out one of 
the newer and more sinister of the French per- 
fumes. In the middle of dictating a letter deny- 
ing the firm’s liability in re the loss by fire 
sustained in the Fishbein Auto Wreckers Plant 
conflagration, he broke off to telephone Martin 
packer and ask him for lunch at the White Horse 
nn. 

“A most amazing thing has happened,” Miss 
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A Most Amazing Thing 


ELEANOR McNAUGHT 


Platt heard him say, “I can’t handle it alone. I’ve 
got to have your advice.” 

It was significant of their serious approach to 
life that they always addressed each other as 
Martin and Melville. They preferred the White 
Horse Inn because you could get beer there and 
it was the nearest approach to Bohemia offered 
in midday Toronto. They were timid about their 
Bohemianism, bathing glowingly in it when with 
their more arty friends, but withdrawing with 
raised eyebrows when dining at the Empire Club 
or with stout and stately groups at the homes of 
their employers. 

The oak-beamed room had a low ceiling and 
was grey and steamy with cigarette smoke and 
hot meats. Melville waited until they had des- 
patched their soup before producing his letter. 
Martin protested that it wasn’t giving the girl a 
square deal, and then listened eagerly. He was 
older and more suave than Melville, and had once 
studied for a winter term in Paris. 

“Well,” began Melville, pitching his voice to 
the low carrying tone used by stage conspirators, 
“This is what she says, ‘I’ll come to town when- 
ever you say, but I do want very much to see you 
alone. Couldn’t we have lunch together some 
quiet place? Or dinner, and I could stay over- 
night, if you are too busy at noon. I often stay 
overnight in town when I go into shop. And 
don’t, whatever you do, tell anyone about this, 
will you? 

“ “Do you ever think of the good old times, 
Mel? I often do. Are you as emotional as ever? 
I suppose your wife is the opposite of me in 
everything. I can’t believe that it was nine years 
ago, and I’m sure you won’t think that I am nine 
years older. Well we can talk about everything 
when I see you. Be sure to let me know as soon 
as you can, and don’t use your business envelope 
when you write.’ ” 

“Good Lord!”’ Martin responded automatically. 
He brushed back his long, blond hair and drank 
deeply of his beer. It all made him feel young 
again, and helped to suppress the memory of the 
V the tailor had put in his vest last week. 

“What was she like? Aren’t you going to tell 
Muriel? She’s a good egg.” 

“No. I don’t think so. But that’s one of the 
things I wanted your advice about. Of course 
Muriel knew there was a girl. But she never 
knew ... Well there wasn’t any need. I mean we 
were pretty good friends. You know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Martin nodded sagely and with 
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becoming mournfulness. “How long did it last?” 

“Oh, until I left Greenbank. I’d just got out of 
high school. We couldn’t get married. Well, she 
never wanted to marry me. I’d have thought 
she’d have forgotten me.” 

“No, I wouldn’t have thought that.” Martin 
was judicious. “I’d say you were the type a 
woman would fall pretty hard for.” 

Melville made a modest gesture of denial and 
proceeded with the dismemberment of his chicken 
pie. 

“Well, which is it to be, lunch or dinner?” pur- 
sued Martin. 

“Oh, lunch of course. Don’t make any mistake. 
I’m not going to get Muriel worried about any- 
thing. She’s the only woman in my life.” 

“Yes, of course. I understand. But where do 
I come in? Am I one of the party?” 

“Well, not exactly. You see, old man,” Melville 
leaned forward in an excess of emotion, “I’m not 
quite sure of myself You know what a woman 
can do to a man, if anyone does. And she’s that 
kind. Very passionate. Oh yes, very.” 

Martin clucked enthusiastic and sympathizing 
noises, and then waited impatiently to hear his 
part in the drama. 

“What do I do? Do you want me to disguise 
myself as Muriel, or,” more hopefully, ‘‘as you?” 

“No, no. I think the best thing would be for me 
to reserve a table here, and you could have one 
near enough to watch me. Then, when or if I 
feel I can’t handle things, I’ll give you the high 
sign, and you can break in. Make it look acciden- 
tal, of course.” 

Martin seriously pondered this for a moment, 
and then agreed. 

“You don’t mind if I take her off your hands, 
do you?” he stipulated. 

The scene was set for the following Tuesday. 
The two men discussed the affair from every 
exciting angle, over lunches at noon and mid- 
morning coca-colas at the drug-store counter. 
They felt that they were living dangerously. 
Muriel, who had been trying a coffee substitute 
on her husband secretly, was amazed at the ap- 
parently miraculous results. She felt that the 
advertisers had been all too modest about their 
product. Melville sprang cheerily from bed in 
the mornings to close the window. He sang as he 
shaved, and his kind attentions to her were so 
lavish that she began to consider diluting the 
brown mixture he drank uncomplainingly each 
morning. 

By this time Martin felt that he knew a great 
deal about the girl, her figure, her eyes, affairs 
of which she had been suspected, and the danger 
in which Melville, the susceptible, stood. He 
arrived at the Inn on the eventful day fifteen 
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minutes ahead of time and got a table almost 
within earshot of Melville’s, on which a small 
ticket propped against a glass containing a 
middle-aged daffodil, announced its reservation. 

He was reading an old number of Studio when 
they arrived. At first he just took hasty glances, 
but when he saw how indifferent the girl was to 
the surrounding diners, he put down his book and 
became practically one of the party. 

She was quite handsome, and anything but 
small town. She wore a dress of Indian red under 
a sleek caracul coat, and her black hat seemed 
part of her glistening hair. Her skin was golden 
rose, and by her assured manner she was well 
accustomed to admiration. 

Melville was highly excited, and she appeared 
to laugh at him frequently. She would pause for 
a moment, as if in puzzlement at something he 
had said, then her cheeks would dimple and 
Martin could not be sure whether her laughter 
was that of a brazen hussy or a carefree school- 
girl, because he couldn’t hear what had been 
said. He wanted very much to join the party, so 
he gave up watching the girl, and concentrated 
on Melville, waiting for a distress signal. But 
none came. 

Once Melville looked over and caught his eye, 
and made so slight a motion with his head that 
only one who had been watching for it would 
have known it to be an invitation to stay out. 
Martin became annoyed. The girl drew from 
her bag a black and silver pencil and a small note- 
book and began to write in it. Melville had ap- 
parently fallen without a struggle. The poor 
pinhead. With a swell wife like Muriel. Martin 
thrilled with vicarious emotion, remembering 
Cleopatra and Lucrezia and some others, and 
yearned greatly to overhear their conversation. 

Time passed. His cigarettes began to run out. 
He did not want to order more beer, because too 
much made him sleepy. His persistent glare ap- 
parently began to embarrass Melville. His con- 
versation became distraught. The girl stopped 
writing. Her eyes followed Melville’s and met 
Martin’s head-on. Her amused remark seemed to 
annoy her companion. She had said: 

“Who is that man? Your wife’s brother by any 
chance?” 

“No, he’s one of those out-at-heel artists. He’s 
always trying to borrow. Probably waiting to 
get me alone. We’d better go, don’t you think?” 

“Oh no. I never meet artists. You know that. 
Do bring him over.” 

“He’s not the kind you think. He just does 
advertising art.” 

“He looks terribly interesting. Go on, Mel. Ask 
him over.” 

That was when the distress signal came, only it 
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“VANQUISHED” 


August, 1938 








didn’t seem so much like a distress signal as an 
angry gesture. Martin wasn’t proud. He thrust 
his lighter in his pocket and galloped over. 

“Hello, old man. Haven’t seen you here for a 
long time,” he lied. ““Where’ve you been?” 

“I was kidnapped last month. Hadn’t you 
heard? This is Mrs. Gillard, an old friend of 
mine, Martin Blackey, a _ particularly rotten 
painter.” 

Martin drew up a chair. Melville rose decis- 
ively. “I’ve got to get back to work,” he said. 
“Sorry we didn’t see you sooner.” 

Martin remained comfortably seated. The girl, 
playing up the dimples again, also seemed reluc- 
tant to rise. Martin’s glance strayed to the 
pencil which she still held in her well-manicured 
hand. It was idly running up and down the edge 
of a page covered with figures. While he was 
trying to fit a sinister answer to this enigma, Mel- 
ville, in a tone of bitter resignation, explained. 

“Just a little matter of insurance. Trying to 
put one over on her husband. He’s one of the un- 
saved. Doesn’t believe in our line of business.” 

“TI keep waking up in the night,” she added, 











“seeing headlines, ‘Loss not covered by insur- 
ance,’ and furniture in so inflammable. I couldn’t 
go to anyone in the town, of course, or Jim would 
be sure to find out. And Mel was always such a 
dear old reliable. I thought of him first thing. 
Mel, aren’t you going to ask me up to your place 
to meet your wife? I’ve never seen her.” 

“Sorry, my dear, but we’re booked for tonight. 
Call me up the next time you’re in town.” The 
Old Reliable, with a stately bow, gathered up the 
checks and started for the stairs. “TI’ll fix every- 
thing up for you by mail.” Then he was gone, 
abruptly and completely. 

A surprised silence fell on the lady, as Martin 
signalled the waiter to bring some sherry. Then 
she said: 

“My, my, temper! I do believe Melville had 
ideas. Did you know that Melville had ideas?” 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised. How about doing a 
show with me this afternoon? When does your 
train leave?” 

“Not till five. I believe I will. Running around 
town with an artist! It will be something to tell 
Jim about. He finds me too domestic.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir: 

When the present recession began the monthly index of 
industrial production in Canada had risen to 135.3, compared 
with the monthly peak index of 147.5 in 1929. A shrinkage 
in the Canadian economy is thus indicated. As in the inter- 
val the population increased about 10 per cent, the shrinkage 
on a per capita comparison is very considerable. 


The index of employment on June 1, 1938, was 12.2 per 
cent below that of November 1, whereas between the like 
dates after the great panic of October 1929, the decline was 
6.5 per cent. A doubling of the rate of decline of employ- 
ment suggests that this depression may become more devas- 
tating than the last. 


What is likely to be the outcome? Canadian society is 
scarcely ripe for radical reconstruction. Large sectors of the 
middle class, including the better circumstanced farmers, 
have a sense of particular wrongs which they attribute to 
particular causes; they are not conscious of a general wrong 
weighing upon them as a consequence of the chronic crisis of 
capitalist society, induced by the coming to a head of its in- 
herent contradictions. They still regard the system as 
dynamic—capable of further expansion. Accordingly, they 
see their difficulties as consequences of particular disloca- 
tions of the system, and believe that some adjustments will 
suffice to enable them to escape their frustrations and realize 
their ambitions. The import of the Spencerian theory that 
within a system evolution proceeds till it reaches a climax 
and that then a period of devolution follows has not come 
home to them. 


Despite their frustrations of recent years, resulting from 
the narrowing of their economic base, the middle class still 
have a large measure of moral confidence, stout wills, and 
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a conviction of political importance. The course of Can- 
adian history may sometimes suggest to them that they 
have only had the illusion of political power. But that does 
not upset them. While an expanding economy opened up 
new economic opportunities, they were too busy taking ad- 
vantage of them as individuals to perceive, except on rare 
occasions, the need of political action on behalf of the inter- 
ests of their class as a whole. Because of the diversity and 
incompatibility of their economic interests they have not, 
and probably cannot develop, a full-fledged class conscious- 
ness, such as the upper class of capitalists has developed, and 
the working class is acquiring. But the increasing instabil- 
ity of their economic basis has been making them aware of 
interests which are in conflict, on the one hand, with those 
of big business, and, on the other, with those of the workers. 
They are developing, however vaguely , a theory of middle- 
class interests, and a theory becomes a material force to the 
extent that it takes hold of a class. The Canadian middle 
class is adept at organization when it has a purpose to serve. 
All things considered, it possesses more resolution and a 
greater potentiality of political power than the mass of the 
wage-earners or the small farmers. As the depression deep- 
ens the middle class will reach out for political power. Their 
essentially capitalist mentality will incline them to the idea 
of a National Government Party, parading its pretension 
to be the only possible instrument of national unity which 
will be described as the primary requirement for coping with 
the national emergency. By lavish promises the National 
Government party will attract the support of all the bewild- 
ered, the frustrate and hopeless voters—as well as the middle 
class. The government that it will set up will inaugurate a 
sham fight on big business for the edification of little bus- 
iness, while it proceeds to undermine the organizations of 
the workers and farmers. It will not need, at the outset at 
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any rate, to adopt the ruthless methods employed by dictator- 
ships founded on organized gangsterdoms. It will, on the 
plea of saving the country, be able to give capitalism a new 
lease of life, by intensifying the exploitation of the masses 
and making the masses believe that acceptance of a lower 
standard of living is a patriotic duty. The continuing neces- 
sity of ever-increasing exploitation will, however, force it 
to resort to ruthlessness sooner or later. And it will betray 
the middle class as unscrupulously as Hitler and Mussolini 
have done. 

A national government in Canada will mean some form of 
Fascism, the final refuge of a capitalism too incompetent and 
corrupt to rule by the methods of political democracy. That 
may not be an unmitigated calamity. History will probably 
allow Fascism some merits. It speeds up the concen- 
tration of the control of industry: it eliminates superfluous 
enterprises. In Germany it has led towards a consciously 
planned economy—though for the perverse, insensate pur- 
pose of preparation for war. Fascism strips the mystic veil 
from capitalism, which has concealed the harsh face of ex- 
ploitation. During the bourgeois regime, mystery has 
shrouded the so-called economic laws, and the economic re- 
lations of men. Property has been represented as an econ- 


omy category; its power to exploit labor has been understood 
by the worker, and the degree of exploitation has for him 
been an unknown quantity. 

In the feudal regime the economic relations of men were 
fitted into a political framework. Serf, yeoman, baron, ear!, 
etc., stood in relations to one another fixed by law or custom. 
Each knew what he owed in service and kind to his over- 
lord, and—before feudalism became corrupt—what his over- 
lord owed to him in the way of protection against enemies or 
misfortune. Each understood the degree of exploitation he 
had to submit to, and recognized that it depended upon 
degrees of political power. 

Fascism is industrial feudalism. Under it, a _ political 
power, not a mysterious economic power, such as the law of 
supply and demand, determines the degree of exploitation, 
fixes wages and prices, regiments labour, tells the indus- 
trialist and farmer what to produce. 

This political power, wielded by a government, is some- 
thing tangible and concrete, making artificial laws against 
which people will know how to fight—something different 
from the mysterious economic laws which have held the 
masses in thrall for generations. 


Ottawa, Ont. —COLIN McKAY. 


Barricade Smith: His Speeches 


A. M. KLEIN 


I. Of Violence 


What does the word mean: Violence? 
Are we not content? 
Do not our coupons fall, like manna, from the 
bonds? 
Are we not all well-fed? 
Save for twelve months of Lent? 
Is it not slander to aver the Boss absconds 
With all the embezzled dollars in his delicate 
hand? 
Is there not heard a sound 
Of belching in the land? 


Who, then, would speak of violence, uncouth and 
impolite? 

Surely not we, the meek, the docile, the none-too- 

bright! 

The askers with cap-in-hand, the rebels, Emily 
Post 

Who know too well our place, our manners, 

and our host! 


Wherefore, though wages slither, and upward 
soar the rates, 

Not we will be the churls rudely to doubt that 
boast 

Of Labor and Capital, that Siamese twin alright, 

One of whom eats, the other defecates. 


The Board of Directors sits 
And cudgels its salaried wits:— 
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At cost of life and limb 
Show profits, and still be 
Unviolent as a hymn. 


They syncopate your groans 

on gramaphones; 
Your muscles throb in their Rolls-Royce; 
They triturate your sweat in cocktail-shakers. 


But they are not violent, for violence is wicked; 
And worse than that — I shudder to say the word, 
That fell indictment — 
It simply is not cricket! 


Go therefore, tell your wives that the breadbox 
must stay breadless, 

The rent unpaid, the stove unheated, you 
enslaved; 

Because you must be above all things, well-behaved. 

And having uttered these heroic words, slink 
hence 

Into some unleased corner, and there vanish — 

But not with any violence. 


II. Of Dawn and Its Breaking 


Where will you be 

When the password is said and the news is 
extra’d abroad, 

And the placard is raised, and the billboard lifted 
on high, 
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And the radio network announces its improvised 
decree: 

You are free? 

Where will it find you, that great genesis? 

Preparing your lips for a kiss? 

Waiting the call of next in a barbershop? 

Rapt with the ticker’s euphony? 

Or practising some negroid hop? 

Where will you be? 

When the news is bruited by the auto horn? 

Holding a pair of aces back to back? 


been making a great to-do about its devotion 

to “national unity,” “democracy” and “‘lib- 
erty’; and no one has talked bigger on all three 
than Mr. King and Mr. Lapointe. Their action, or 
rather lack of action, on the Padlock Act shows 
just how much all their speeches are worth. When 
it is a matter of the liberties (and property) of 
banks, insurance companies and trust companies 
in Alberta, they are as brave as lions. But when 
it comes to defending the liberties of ordinary 
citizens in Quebec, all their courage oozes away. 
They cannot even muster up enough to announce 
their decision while Parliament is still in session. 
The best they can do is to advise the victims to 
defend themselves. The Government refuses to 
act, and Mr. Lapointe seeks to justify its refusal 
on grounds of constitutional principle and pre- 
cedent, as follows: 


First, the practice of “recent decades” discloses 
a “principle of fairly uniform application ... a 
definite reluctance on the part of Ministers of 
Justice to recommend disallowance of provincial 
legislation merely on the ground of its being alleg- 
edly ultra vires ... except when such legislation 
involves: (a) A clear and palpable attempt to 
invade the legislative field of the Dominion .. . 
(b) Injurious interference with Dominion pro- 
perty, interests or policies . . . or (c) Conflict 
with Imperial interests or Dominion treaty ob- 
ligations.” He goes on to cite Mr. Doherty and 
Mr. Blake to the effect that questions which relate 
to the enacting power of the legislature may be 
determined more conveniently by the courts. 


“Recent decades” leaves the period to which 
the Minister is referring conveniently vague, and 
neatly avoids the fact that since Confederation 
at least thirty-one Acts have been disallowed 
solely on the ground of being ultra vires, seven- 


| Oe the last few months the Liberal party has 
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Mr. Lapointe and the Padlock 


EUGENE FORSEY 





Paring a toe-nail, cutting out a corn? 
Or reading, with de-trousered back, 
Hearst’s tabloid, previously torn? 


Or will you be—O would that you should be! — 
Among those valiant ones returning to their 
homes 
To tell 
Their daughters and their sons to tell posterity 
How they did on that day, 
If not create new heaven, at least abolish hell. 





teen of them by Liberal governments. But even 
so, Mr. Lapointe is not on very safe ground. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s government, of which he was a 
supporter, disallowed five Acts for this reason 
alone; one from British Columbia in 1906, three 
from Saskatchewan in 1909, and one from Que- 
bec (!) in 1910. What is more, the British Col- 
umbia Sessional Papers (1921, second session, 
vol. II, V 25-29) suggest that the British Columbia 
Act of 1921 (c. 49) disallowed by Mr. Lapointe 
himself on March 31, 1922, was disallowed solely 
for this reason, though Mr. Lapointe now says 
otherwise. 

Disallowance was asked precisely on _ the 
grounds, among others, that the Padlock Act is 
“a clear and palpable attempt to invade the field 
of the Dominion” and to interfere with the Do- 
minion policy embodied in the Act repealing sec- 
tion 98 of the Criminal Code. As the Civil Liber- 
ties Union’s petition says, ‘“‘The statements of the 
Prime Minister of Quebec when the Padlock Act 
was under discussion in the Legislature (and 
since) leave no room for doubt that the Act was 
a deliberate attempt to interfere with the Domin- 
ion law and to reimpose restrictions removed by 
that law.” Mr. Duplessis’ organ, the Montreal 
Gazette, has boasted of this as recently as July 1 
of this year. To these contentions of the petition- 
ers Mr. Lapointe offers no reply, for the excellent 
reason that like every other sensible person he 
knows they are true. 


His second reason for refusing to disallow is 
that the Dominion Government cannot “pass judg- 
ment upon the wisdom or propriety of a provin- 
cial Act” if the measure is not open to objection 
on the grounds already indicated. 

This again begs the question. But even if it did 


not, there is ample precedent for disallowance on 
other grounds altogether. To cite all the cases 
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would be both tedious and superfluous. For there 
is one conclusive and damning answer to the Min- 
ister’s case, and within “recent decades” too. Mr. 
Lapointe is blessed with a conveniently short 
memory. On October 22, 1922, the Government 
of which Mr. Lapointe was an influential member 
disallowed a Nova Scotia Act on the grounds 
that it was “‘so extraordinary and opposed to prin- 
ciples of right and justice,” “without parallel in 
the history of Dominion or provincial legislation,” 
that one provison was “of doubtful interpretation 
and effect,” that it took away “property and 
rights acquired on the strength of the judgment 
of the highest court in Canada,” and that it re- 
moved the case from the courts. But Mr. Lapointe 
has forgotten all about it. 


It is unnecessary to labour the point. Out of 
his own mouth the Minister has condemned him- 
self. In disallowing five Alberta Acts last sum- 
mer and this, he gave, among other reasons: (1) 
vagueness and lack of definition; (2) conflict 
with Dominion laws; (3) the vesting of arbitrary 
power in a provincial body; (4) exceeding the 
powers of the legislature; (5) “unjust”? because 
confiscatory; (6) deliberate attempt to interfere 
with operation of Dominion laws, especially 
where the legislature had denied recourse to 
courts. Mr. King, in a statement on the Alberta 
Acts, August 17, 1937, was particularly eloquent 
on this last point: “To take away the right of any 
citizen of Canada to appeal to the courts of the 
land against the exercise of arbitrary power is 
opposed to the whole spirit of our institutions and 
the liberties we cherish.” But Mr. King also is 
gifted with a short memory, and proof against 
reminders. In vain the Civil Liberties Union pe- 
tition quotes his own words to him; in vain it 
points out that “The right of any citizen to appeal 
to the courts of the land is not satisfied by the 
right of the landlord alone to appeal from the 
arbitrary decision of an executive officer to a 
single judge of a single court of a_ single 
province.” 


In the case of the last two disallowed Alberta 
Acts, Mr. Lapointe was so horrified by their “con- 
fiscatory” provisions that he took prompt steps 
to see that they did not come into effect. As a 
result, no one lost a penny. The Padlock Act 
provides not only for confiscation but also for des- 
truction of property, and what is more it has 
actually been applied. Five tenants have been 
evicted, dispossessed without even being accused 
of any offence, and (according to Mr. Duplessis’ 
own figures to May 10) 532 books and 6,500 
newspapers have been confiscated. What has 
Mr. Lapointe to say about this? Nothing. Pro- 
perty must be protected; but this was only poor 
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people’s property. This, doubtless, is one of those 
imperishable Liberal principles for which the 
Prime Minister’s grandfather risked his life. 


Mr. Lapointe tries to buttress his case with the 
statement that “the numerous protests against the 
Act have come almost exclusively from persons 
in other provinces unaffected by the law,’ and 
sneers at “the few gentlemen in Montreal who 
have petitioned against it.”” At least 108 organ- 
izations in Quebec have protested, including 46 
trade union bodies, the Montreal and Ottawa 
Conference of the United Church, the United and 
Presbyterian Presbyteries of Montreal, the Mon- 
treal Youth Council, the Montreal Ministerial] As- 
sociation, and several women’s clubs and student 
organizations. The names of at least 48 of these 
organizations are on file in the Minister’s office. 
So is a resolution of protest from a Civil Liberties 
Union Conference in Montreal early in May, stat- 
ing the unanimous request of representatives of 
more than a hundred organizations for disallow- 
ance or reference to the Supreme Court. The 
organizations in question have over 100,000 mem- 
bers, of both races, and all classes and creeds. 
These are the “few gentlemen.” 


But what about those last two Alberta Acts? 
Where did the protests come from in that in- 
stance? Here is the Minister’s own list: the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, the Do- 
minion Mortgage and Investments Association, 
the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, 
the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, the Can- 
adian Bankers’ Association, the Boards of Trade 
of Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Lethbridge, Mon- 
treal and Three Rivers, the Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Regents of Victoria Uni- 
versity, the Anglican Diocese of Calgary, and 
“numerous other corporations and individuals in 
various parts of Canada, the United States and 
abroad.” But the Minister speaks of those peti- 
tioners with the utmost respect and grants their 
petition in two cases, deferring action in six 
others. 


Mr. Lapointe might reply that in the case of, 
the Padlock Act the outsiders who protested were 
unaffected by the law. Even here the facts are 
against him. A very large number of the outside 
protests against the Padlock Act came, as the 
Minister well knows, from trade unions. The 
trade unions have branches in Quebec, just as the 
banks, insurance companies and mortgage institu- 
tions have in Alberta; and the trade unions know 
that their offices in Quebec may be closed and 
their records and literature seized and destroyed 
whenever the Attorney-General takes it into his 
head that they are “Communistic.” As he has 
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publicly branded the American Newspaper Guild, 
and the C.I.O. generally, “Communistic,”’ and has 
instituted raids against a large number of trade 
unionists and seized records, the threat to the 
unions is nothing less than a threat of extinction. 
Is this being unaffected by the law? Another im- 
portant body of protest from outside the province 
came from Protestant churches. These bodies 
also have branches in Quebec. Are they unaf- 
fected by the law? Ask the Reverend R. G. Kat- 
sunoff or the Grande Ligne missions. Ask the 
Protestant School commissioners. (See previous 
Forum articles.) 


Mr. Lapointe makes some play with the wholly 
irrelevant fact that the Padlock Act was passed 
unanimously by both Houses of the Quebec Leg- 
islature. It was. And now we have the provincial 
Liberal party’s betrayal of Liberal principles 
pleaded by the Dominion Liberal Minister of Jus- 
tice as a reason why the Dominion Liberals should 
follow suit. Simple logic! 


The Minister’s parting shot is to advise the Civil 
Liberties Union to fight the Act in the courts. It 
would be interesting to know why he did not give 
the same advice to the Life Insurance Officers, the 
Mortgage and Investments Association and the 
rest three weeks before. Why the discrimination? 


Mr. Lapointe is careful to explain why he does 
not take his own advice and carry the case to the 
courts himself on a reference. Stern constitu- 
tional virtue forbids. He cannot approve of sub- 
mitting an “abstract question” to the Supreme 
Court when it is open to private litigants to take 
a concrete case. He has evidently changed his 
mind since 1936, when he submitted Mr. Bennett’s 
New Deal Acts. Why not have let private persons 
test the law in those instances? He was even will- 
ing, last August, to submit the three Alberta Acts 
subsequently disallowed. He has actually submit- 
ted three Alberta bills (one of them, like the Pad- 
lock Act, an interference with the freedom of the 
press) which he could perfectly well have allow- 
ed to come into force and left it to private litigants 
to contest. 


It was perhaps asking a good deal to expect any 
Cabinet to disallow an Act which enjoyed the 
firm (if usually silent} support of Montreal big 
business, and which had been publicly and osten- 
tatiously blessed by the Quebec hierarchy. In such 
circumstances only a great statesman will dare to 
be loyal to his principles; and it has long been 
evident that as democratic leaders Mr. King and 
Mr. Lapointe belong to the Plaza Toro school: 
they lead their regiment from behind, they find it 
less exciting. 
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But to grant a reference to the Supreme Court 
would have been so easy, and so safe. Mr. La- 
pointe could have pleaded that the constitutional 
points were,as he says now, “not free from difficul- 
ty,’ and that it was of public interest to have the 
matter judicially determined without delay and 
without putting private persons to the expense of 
fighting the public’s battle. He could have claim- 
ed that he was taking a middle course, neither 
disallowing nor refusing to disallow but leaving 
the courts to decide a legal question. He could 
have said that he was meting out to Quebec the 
same treatment given to Alberta (a trifle disin- 
genuous.) He could have said, with truth, that 
he was not pronouncing on the merits of the case. 
Armed with such defences he could surely have 
braved even the thunders of the Cardinal and the 
hysterical accusations of Dominion tyranny and 
pro-Communist tendencies which Mr. Duplessis 
would have hurled at him. He might even have 
presented some appearance of consistency, some 
show of loyalty to Liberal principles. In short, 
politically, a reference would have been compar- 
atively harmless in Quebec and an asset in the 
rest of Canada. 


The opportunity is still open, if only because 
the Civil Liberties Union may well find, when it 
takes Mr. Lapointe’s advice, that the courts are 
effectively barred to it. If the Government 
chooses, it can yet partially redeem its reputation. 
It is also possible for the Conservative party, 
which carefully refrained from committing itself 
on disallowance and has so far refrained from 
committing itself on reference, to prove its much 
vaunted devotion to British traditions by support- 
ing a reference now and promising one when it 
gets into power. It is a forlorn hope, perhaps. 
But the Padlock Act has been an acid test of the 
sincerity of the Liberal party. It should also be 
made the test of the sincerity of the Conservative 
party. Then perhaps the Canadian people will 
learn where not to look for genuine and resolute 
defenders of democracy and liberty. 
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Higher Learning 


(Excerpts from examination papers at Canadian 
universities.) 
The British Constitution: 

The King cannot be sued unless he first makes a statement 
saying, “Le Roi le veut,” “Let justice be done.” 

Formerly the King had the power to veto bills but this 
power also has become argumentative. 

The Cabinet is the Facial Expression of the Great Bureau- 
cracy of the Government. 

If the Cabinet is defeated on “an inarticulate major issue,” 
it must resign or ask for dissolution of Parliament. 

The House of Lords is the “somber second thought of the 
country.” 

Irish peers, whom can run in a different constituency to 
which they hold their title. Must be sane. 

The House of Commons has been given the power to ride 
over the heads of the Lords. 

A person in jail can be elected. He does not need to live 
in the constituency from which he comes. The electors are 
all adults, except judges, lords or persons in jail or 
institutions. 

Voting is carried on by secret ballad. 

The Speaker allows his attention to wander from one side 
to another. 

The Cabinet appoints all civil servants who are chosen for 
ability, character, and aptitude to adapt themselves to their 
surroundings. 

Parliament mending the laws and suiting them to the 
people’s needs. 

Hyde Park: Here really anything can be said except men- 
tion of King’s name in anything but a kindly or reserved 
nature. 

Freedom of association: In Britain, more than in any other 
country in the world, is class distinction prevalent. Anyone 
can associate with anyone else except the royal family. But 
each class sticks to itself. 

For a person to be punished for sedition, the whole tremour 
of his speech must be seditious. 

If a meeting is asked to disburse and refuses to do so, then 
it becomes unlawful. 


The American Constitution: 

No Senator can be arrested while he is sitting. 

A Senate endures for six years, whereas the House of Re- 
presentatives endures for only two. Also because of their 
longer endurance, deeper investigations can be made without 
fear of what the electors are thinking. 

The Electoral College has become a herd of rubber stamps. 


The Canadian Constitution: 
The Governor General cannot create pears. 
The Cabinet is the only part of the Privy Council that sit. 
The Senate: On the whole they appear to be harmless. 
Their duties are varied but lack colour in the public eye. 
Thus through tight interpretation by the Judicial Commit- 
tee the general legislation’s powers were being depleted. 


Economics: 

Malthus was quite worried about his father and wrote his 
theory of population. 

On Malthus: Proportionate increase of sustenance with 
population will be a great cheque to population. 

Malthus stated that if wages were increased the workers 
would retalliate by having larger families. 
Hungry: a country of extremely low standard of living. 
Once more the circle rears its ugly head. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canadian 
Forum is given for the cutting printed at the head of this 
column.) 

Mr. Hyndman: In discussing this matter of debt I am re- 
minded very much of the battle of Waterloo, which was 
fought nearly a hundred years ago, I think in 1870— 

Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 

Mr. Coldwell: 1815. 

Mr. Hyndman: Very well, 1715. 

Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 

Mr. Hyndman: Well, it was fought, anyway. 

(From Hansard, p. 4475) 
* * * 

Appointment of a “red hot Tory” to the position of Game 
Overseer brought severe censure on the heads of the exec- 
utive of Victoria and Haliburton Liberal Association at the 
annual meeting today. 

The executive was charged with being lax in securing ap- 
pointments for political stalwarts and the statement was 
made that no Liberal votes could be secured in the North as 
a result of the Game Overseer’s appointment by the 
Government. 

(Lindsay Despatch in Globe and Mail) 
* * * 

“There can be only one end to this, and that is to go on 
borrowing. The time will come when we just can’t repay. 
Then we will hear the Aberhartian claptrap about human 
rights being above money rights,” Mr. Meighen declared. 
(Senate Report of Debate on Housing Bill in Montreal Star) 

* * x 

Marriage is not an agreement, it is a surrender. The rights 
of the wife after marriage are all analagous to the rights 
of the French-Canadian people in the British Empire, as 
Canada was constituted before the war. They were all based 
upon an act of surrender by the Chevalier de Levis to General 
Murray in the year 1760 on the plains before Montreal. 

(From Letter to Gazette) 


Pathetic Fallacy 


From shells of broken pride 
And shards of fear, 

The nations in brief armistice 
Rough-cast a jardiniere 


To store the wine of peace... 
Now, in amaze, 

They quail as drop by precious drop 
It filters through the glaze. 


As if case-hardened urn 

Could stem the ooze 

Of brew that must be veined like blood 

Within the quick heart’s cruse! 
—GORDON LeCLAIRE. 








W A NTE D Copies of Volumes I to XIII inclusive. 


Please let us know if you have any of 
these volumes and your price. If you know of someone who 
may have any we shall appreciate it if you will send us this 
information. Address: Canadian Forum, 28 Wellington 
Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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Economic Symposium 


ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY in Honour of E. J. 
Urwick: edited by H. A. Innis, with an introduction by 
the Hon. and Rev. H. J. Cody; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. xi. and 236; $2.50. 


HERE can be few more fitting tributes to a great 

teacher on his retirement than a volume of essays in his 
own subject by his colleagues and students. Of this volume 
Professor Urwick may be justly proud. 

The authors have interpreted the term “political economy” 
in a broad sense. Two of the fourteen essays deal rather 
with sociology than with economics, two others with polit- 
ical science. There is considerable variety of tone and 
treatment, and not all the contributions are of equal value, 
or equal interest to the general reader. Mr. McDiarmid’s 
“Imperfect Competition and International Trade Theory” is 
for the mathematical economist only. Miss Biss’ “Overhead 
Costs, Time Problems, and Prices,” though free of mathe- 
matics, is a rather elaborate technical study in which the 
intervening ‘steps in the argument may not always be clear 
to those with less agile wits than the author. Mr. Clark’s 
“The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: Its Economic 
and Social Implications” is very slight and purely descrip- 
tive, saying almost nothing about the “implications.” Mr. 
Plumptre’s “The Arguments for Central Banking in the 
British Dominions” is disappointingly slim; merely a sum- 
mary of the various arguments actually put forward by pro- 
tagonists in the struggle to set up central banks in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, with scarcely 
any discussion of their validity. Mr. Waines’ “Problems of 
the Drought Area in Western Canada” is also disappointing: 
highly technical and inconclusive. 

The other nine essays should have a fairly wide appeal. 
The first, and one of the most interesting, is Mr. Ashley’s 
“Some Aspects of Corporations” (warmly recommended to 
anyone who thought the discussion of this subject in “Social 
Planning for Canada” over-drawn). Mr. Ashley raises doubts 
about the precise operation of the profit incentive in the 
corporation; he asks: “How is it possible for a man to act 
in a position of trust first as a company director, secondly 
as the banker holding that company’s account, and thirdly 
as trustee for the bondholders of the company? In times of 
stress the three interests he represents are inevitably in 
conflict, and the only solution to his difficulties appears to 
be to think mainly of his own interests; but because of the 
impersonal nature of companies, and particularly of trust 
companies, few people are aware of this. In some large 
companies three or four directors may be in this position.” 
He also quotes two priceless statements by Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain, cousin of the Prime Minister, which will be a sad 
shock to those who are accustomed to believe that, whatever 
may happen in the United States or (very occasionally per- 
haps) in Canada, British business is pure. 

Mr. Ashley also has some hard things to say about secret 
reserves (in connection with which he actually commits the 
impiety of mentioning the banks), and the “many other 
ways in which the management can, within wide limits, fix 
the apparent operating results of a company to suit their 
own ends.” What is worse, he backs his statements with the 
words of distinguished and unimpeachable authorities, such 
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as Sir Josiah Stamp, who has just been raised to the peerage 
by a Conservative government. 

His conclusions are worth quoting in full: “When atten- 
tion is drawn to nefarious business practices, business men 
will say that the vast majority of companies are managed 
honestly and that it is undesirable to regulate all merely to 
prevent occasional abuse. Anyone who has read even part 
of the evidence that has been given before various investi- 
gating committees and commissions during the past ten years 
will be convinced that abuse is very widespread, and that it 
is to be found often in companies of so large a size that the 
repercussions are considerable. 

“The regulation of business to prevent abuses does not 
mean government interference in the details of business 
transactions. It means acknowledgment of responsibility 
for individual actions of the management; recognition that 
directors are servants of, and trustees for, the shareholders; 
standardization of accounts; monthly statements of volume 
of business; raising auditors to the position of public officers 
(and changing their habits to fit their position). We are 
asked to believe that the effects would be so deleterious that 
business would languish and no man with any ability would 
run the risk of managing a company. An optimistic sceptic 
may doubt whether the prevention of gross abuses of trust 
will cause grass to grow in our main streets; whether no 
capable business man will work unless he has a completely 
free hand and can avoid all personal responsibility; and 
whether a little humility would not become a company 
director as well as arrogance.” 

Mr. Biaden’s “Adam Smith on Value” is an _ excellent 
study, though rather allusive for the general reader, for 
whom, perhaps, the chief interest will lie in the quotation 
from an early draft of the “Wealth of Nations” from which, 
as Mr. Bladen justly says, it is not a very far cry to the 
description of exploitation in Volume I of Karl Marx’s 
Capital. Smith never hesitated to “take sides,” and he said 
his say in good, plain English. From the point of view of 
the history of economic doctrine, with which Mr. Bladen is 
mainly concerned, it seems to me he has proved his point, 
and has given us a most illuminating reinterpretation of 
what Smith meant by “value,” “real and nominal price” and 
“natural and market price.” 

Mr. Burton’s “Staple Production and Canada’s External 
Relations” deals more with staple production than with 
external relations; its conclusion that “the best policy for 
Canada is eclecticism, liberalism and moderation, observing 
whatever truth remains in laissez-faire economics, and ap- 
proaching the problems of government intervention with 
the utmost co-operation obtainable from foreign countries” 
seems to me “not proven”; and he is perhaps a trifle rash 
in saying that on monetary policy “Academic opinion, which 
was against the farmers in the nineteenth century, is now on 
the whole in sympathy with them.” None the less, I wish the 
essay could be made compulsory reading for all Canadian 
students of economics, all Canadian politicians, and as many 
more of the citizenry as possible. For it is an admirably 
clear, concise statement of the limits within which any 
Canadian economic policy must operate. 

Miss Chapman’s “The Tariff and Canadian Butter” is in 
fact, though not in form, a sardonic comment on certain 
phases of the 1930 Dominion election campaign. 

Mr. Coe’s “Monetary Theory and Politics” is both good 
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and important. It is in large part an examination of the 
idea that the economist should deal only with means, not 
ends. Mr. Coe’s conclusions are discouraging for those who 
would have the economist remain “above the battle.” “The 
economist writing on political matters is part of a political 
process .. . Objectivity, in some vague sense of being out- 
side this process, is nonsense. Sometimes the semblance of 
objectivity is achieved by weakness of conclusion.” (A hard 
saying, of whose truth this very volume furnishes perhaps 
some illustrations.) 


“Social Evolution and Modern Anthropology,” by C. M. W. 
Hart is most interesting, and to a layman has all the marks 
of being also a most competent piece of work. Mr. MacPher- 
son’s “On the Study of Politics in Canada” is a concise review 
of the work in political science at Canadian universities and 
the possibility of developing it. It merits careful reading. 
Mr. Warshaw’s “The Economic Forces Leading to a Central- 
ized Federalism in Canada” is an excellent historical study, 
of great contemporary importance, marred only by its auth- 
or’s excessive fondness for metaphor (sometimes mixed), 
his sometimes portentously long and involved sentences 
(one, on p. 223, has ninety words, and another, on the next 
page, eighty-six!), and an exaggerated form of the reluc- 
tance, common in Canadian academic circles, to call a spade 
a spade. 


Probably the most lively and readable contribution in the 
book is Mr. Morgan’s “The Origins and Development of 
Fascism,” which has since been reprinted as a pamphlet. 
In the main it is the familiar Left analysis. Mr. Morgan, 
however, is either tainted with Trotskyism or else suffering 
from a time lag; for a large part of his essay is a violent 
attack, quite in the old pre-Popular Front manner, on the 
Social Democratic parties all over the world. Most of them, in 
my judgment, deserve a good deal of what Mr. Morgan says 
about them, but his criticism would carry more weight if he 
were willing to admit that the Communists also had made 
mistakes, or worse. But the Social Democrats can do no right, 
and the Communists no wrong, apparently, in Mr. Morgan’s 
eyes; and in his zeal to make his case, he is sometimes guilty 
of omitting facts which seem of some importance. The 
account of events in Italy in 1920, for example, does not 
mention that the Italian Socialist Party (whose “lack of 
courage, complete bankruptcy of leadership and total ab- 
sence of a plan prevented what would undoubtedly have 
been a successful and bloodless revolution”) was, unless I 
am much mistaken, affiliated with the Third International. 
To be sure, there is a reference to a “really active minority,” 
“ousted in the following year,” to whom the strictures pre- 
sumably do not apply, and who were doubtless the few 
Communist just men in the Socialist cities of the plain. But 
it would surely have been more candid to state the precise 
situation, and fairer to allot responsibility for the failure 
only after some discussion. I seem to recall that Lenin was 
not prepared to let the Italian Communists off scot free of 
all blame for what happened. In discussing Spain, Mr. 
Morgan is unquestionably less than fair. First he leaves the 
impression that the Azana government (1931-1933) was a 
Social Democratic government, which of course it was not, 
though the Social Democrats participated in it. Second, and 
much worse, he says that the Social Democrats, “returned to 
power early in 1936, pursued almost exactly the same ‘consti- 
tutionally radical’ policy that had ended in failure in 1938. 
In 1986 the Social Democrats still had illusions . . . Social 


Democracy’s halfway measures made Fascism possible in 
Germany; they made a bloody counter-revolution inevitable 
in Spain.” To call this loose and careless is to go to the limit 
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of charity. There is not a single accurate statement in the 
whole passage from start to finish. The majority “returned to 
power early in 1936” was not a Social Democratic, but a Pop- 
ular Front majority, as anyone with access to any of the or- 
dinary works of reference can verify for himself in five min- 
utes. The Social Democrats did not participate in any Cabinet 
in 1936 till well after the outbreak of the Civil War. By no 
stretch of the imagination can August or September be 
called “early in the year.” Furthermore, though no reader 
of Mr. Morgan’s pages would guess it, whatever “illusions” 
the Spanish Social Democrats had in 1936, the Spanish Com- 
munists seem to have shared, for they, too, were supporting 
the Popular Front; and if Social Democratic policy is respon- 
sible for the Spanish counter-revolution, so, by the same 
token, is Communist policy. But for some reason or other, 
Mr. Morgan loads all the blame on to the Socialists and does 
not even mention the Communists in this context. One pos- 
sible explanation might be that he is opposed to the Popular 
Front idea, but out of consideration for the Communists’ past 
services to revolutionary orthodoxy refrains from saying 
anything about their share in the business. But as he ex- 
plicitly states later that “The temporary prevention of 
Fascism depends upon a united stand of all genuinely liberal 
elements against it,” and berates Canadian Socialists for 
not joining in a Popular Front, this avenue of escape is 
blocked. In fact Mr. Morgan’s position seems to amount to 
this: it was right for the Spanish Communists, but criminal 
for the Spanish Socialists, to go in for the Popular Front 
policy, and it is criminal for the Canadian Socialists not to 
go in for it. All this is rather lamentable, for Mr. Morgan’s 
main argument is a powerful one and deserves more serious 
consideration in Canadian Social Democratic circles than it 
has yet received. Bui he has chosen to present it in the way 
best calculated to impede the realization of that “united 
stand of all genuinely liberal elements” for which he pleads. 
What is perhaps equally important, his diatribes against 
Social Democracy take up space which might otherwise have 
been devoted to discussing the crucial question of the con- 
nection between the “temporary prevention of Fascism” by 
a Popular Front and “the permanent solution of the Fascist 
menace” by “the liquidation of those interests for whose 
protection Fascism is created and maintained.” On that 
question, Mr. Morgan is silent. 
—EUGENE FORSEY. 


Canada and the World 


CANADA LOOKS ABROAD: R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rog- 
ers; Oxford University Press; pp. 402; $3.00. 


OREIGN policy is but too obviously and too rapidly be- 

coming of vital importance to every Canadian, and every 
intelligent citizen is aware of the fact. This book, which 
presents the relevant data upon which a valid estimate of 
foreign policy must be based, can scarcely be too highly 
recommended. The authors do not aim at propaganda, in- 
deed they do not divulge their own opinions and maintain a 
fairly consistent impartiality when they come to discuss the 
views of the main groups in the country. The result is a book 
to read, to have, and to keep in a handy place for further 
reference. 


Part I discusses the domestic bases: geographic, economic, 
commercial and population factors. The authors take a sen- 
sible view of our so-called unlimited natural resources: “for 
the most part the Canadian shield remains a wilderness of 
rock, lake, forest or muskeg with only isolated settlements 
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. .. there is little reason to expect it to support a dense 
population”; “only a relatively small part of Canada” is 
“suitable for further agricultural development.” They give 
a clear picture of Canada as a world trader, mainly depen- 
dent upon Great Britain and the U.S.A.—the contradictory 
implications of this position are fully developed later—as 
well as of the extent of our foreign indebtedness, the impor- 
tance of which for radical social change is not missed. Of 
particular topical interest are the sections on Canada as a 
source of supply in war, and on the contradictory commercial 
policies of Reciprocity and Imperial Preference. A useful 
analysis of the population concludes that to look on Canada 
as “a probable second United States” is absurd. Inciden- 
tally, the proportions of various racial and religious groups 
will surprise the uninformed reader. 


Part II is a history of Canada’s external relations to the 
Empire, the League of Nations, the United States, other 
American neighbours, the Far East and the U.S.S.R. From 
this conclusions are drawn as to the necessities of defence. 
This, the longest section of the book, is also the most im- 
mediately interesting, for it will enable the reader to see 
present policies as continuing the past and in relation to the 
historical forces at work; to understand the various stages 
by which increasing detachment from Downing Street dom- 
ination has been achieved, both before and since the war, 
the consistent opposition to Article X of the Covenant, the 
inglorious conduct of Canada at the time of Manchukuo and 
Abyssinia, in a word the gradual growing up of a colony 
into a North American nation, a process which is of course 
by no means completed. It is interesting to note that the 
authors, like writers in the Canadian Forum, believe that 
Canada itself is easy to defend, except of course against the 
United States or a great power that had mastered the world 
—both contingencies equally unlikely, and defence against 
them equally futile. As for our current Defence Estimates 
“the increase in armour car units and the proposal to mech- 
anize virtually all militia units would seem to indicate that 
Canadian defence policy still takes into account the par- 
ticipation in wars abroad” (which is what Mr. Grant McNeii 
cannot get the Minister to admit in the House.) 


Part III, The Conduct of Canadian External Affairs, ex- 
amines the composition of the Department of external affairs 
and of our representation abroad, the amount of parliamen- 
tary control of foreign policy, treaty making powers under 
the B.N.A. Act, and then proceeds to the legal aspects of 
the problem of neutrality, concluding that “Canada under 
the present legal situation could not be neutral while Great 
Britain or other parts of the Commonwealth were legally at 
war,” but South Africa could. A policy of neutrality can, 
however, assume that right. 


Part IV deals with the alternative policies before the 
country: non-intervention, a British front, and _ collective 
security. Dealing with these one after the other naturally 
leads to a good deal of repetition, and impartiality becomes 
at times a strain, on the authors as on the reader. Neverthe- 
less, all the main arguments for and against these policies 
will be found here, and it thus forms a useful corrective for 
those who as a rule see only their own side. There is a 
lengthy appendix which contains extracts from the impor- 
tant speeches of Canadian representatives at Geneva, and 
recent statements of policy from our three political parties. 

This book is well documented and can thus serve as a basis 
for further study, while the style is straightforward and 
easy to read. The authors fully succeed in their intention. 


—G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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Escape to the Present 


IN PRAISE OF LIFE: Walter Schoenstedt; Farrar and Rine- 
hart; pp. 371; $2.50. 


NOVEL in the first person that covers the 1914-1933 
period in Germany through the eyes of a boy who was 
five or six years old at the beginning of the war. It may 
sound like ground that has been covered before, but this book 
has virtues all its own. The writer has suffered, as most 
young men have suffered in modern Germany, suffered the 
horrors of privation and the agony of hopelessness, but he 
writes of it in a documentary way that conveys a realistic 
picture without bludgeoning the senses. For this reason this 
novel should have a wider appeal than a casual glance might 
indicate; the student of history will find it as interesting as 
will the partisan, and the general reader will find in it a 
human story of youth that makes its point without cumber- 
some discussions of political philosophy. 


The three sections cover the war period, the Weimar Re- 
public and the ascendancy of the Nazis with the emigration 
of Peter Volkers to the United States. This last is the weak- 
est, as among the characters is the young American pub- 
lisher who befriended the boy. The German experiences are 
more vivid than these, which seem to have been included as 
a tribute to the American genius for friendliness rather than 
as a factor contributing to the artistic unity of the book. 
The relative peace which he finally achieves denies the trag- 
edy of what has gone before; it is merely the peace which 
attends escape and not a new configuration of events. 


This is probably intentional, however, in that the author 
makes it clear that there is no life for the young in Germany, 
that there has been none since chauvinism and false pat- 
riotism conquered, that escape is the only solution. Or per- 
haps, and the thought is unworthy, Mr. Schoenstedt thinks 
that Americans like happy endings. 

As a publishing venture this book is noteworthy. It is 
being issued in German and in English simultaneously, not, 
of course, in Germany. 

—PATRICIA PALMER. 


Polite Stories 


HEAD IN GREEN BRONZE: Hugh Walpole; Doubleday, 
Doran; pp. 322. 


UST in case there is someone who can still be mesmerized 

by the lucubrations on a jacket, it should be said at once 
that Walpole does not “add to his impressive reputation with 
these brilliant short stories.” Setting aside the possibility 
that, after twenty-seven novels and six belles-lettres, Sir 
Hugh’s reputation is now more oppressive than impressive, 
these stories are not brilliant. The best are light-hearted 
and amusing in the way that the author intended; the worst 
are trivial, self-conscious and stuffy. 

Several character-stories are conventionally entertaining. 
An old Englishman, working as an “extra” in Hollywood, 
talks endlessly of the Lake Country but, when he gets an 
unexpected chance to return, stays on in America enjoying 
his homesickness. There are studies of coupon-clipping old 
maids, noble in frustration, wistful neglected children of the 
rich, wise or foolish wives of successful authors. In outline 
these people are familiar enough but somehow they lack 
insides. They are static; they do not rise into the really 
comic madnesses of the Archies of Wodehouse, nor fall into 
the complicated tragi-comedies of Aldous Huxley’s English- 
men (whom they imitate). For anything to happen to a 
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Walpole character, Fate must step in. Too often she clumps 
in with seven-league clogs. 

The best is a mild series of “bore stories,” published fif- 
teen years ago in periodicals. They concern the fumbling 
adventures of three shadowy young gentlemen who make 
their living removing bores from people who can pay for it. 
Their methods are virtually legal and flow from the principle 
that a Bore is, like dirt, simply matter in the wrong place. 
Transplant the Garrulous Diplomat to the right set of listen- 
ers and he will become a painless success. The author man- 
ages most of the time to avoid the snare that lies for ail 
creators of bores since the days of Polonius, namely that in 
demonstrating how the Bore bores the other characters you 
will be forced to let him bore the reader. 

—EARLE BIRNEY. 


The Fleet at War 


NAVAL EPISODES OF THE GREAT WAR: John Buchan; 

Nelson; pp. 325; $2.75. 

HIS review of the activities of the Royal Navy and other 

co-operating fleets in the war of 1914-18 makes no claim 
to the introduction of new material, or new treatment of the 
old. It is in fact a selection made by Mr. Stanley Williams 
of the parts of Mr. Buchan’s History of the Great War 
(Nelson, 1921-22) that deal with naval operations. The 
arrangement is in general chronological, but as the title im- 
plies, no attempt is made to present a continuous narrative. 

The important naval engagements are presented in separ- 
ate chapters, and general problems of commerce, contraband, 
and blockade are dealt with clearly and in adequate detail 
for a non-legal presentation. It is no little tribute to the 
quality of the original history that a decade and a half of 
controversy and discussion has not compelled alteration or 
modification of an important judgment. No subsequent 
findings have invalidated the conclusion that “our command 
of the sea was far from absolute. We had not neutralized 
the enemy’s fleet so long as it remained above water, and 
the development of submarine warfare had impaired the 
safety of our ocean-borne trade. We possessed a condition- 
al superiority, but we could not make it actual and reap the 
fruits of it till we had won a decisive sea battle.” Yet against 
this had to be set the difficuty of compelling a decisive 
battle in the narrow and foggy waters of the North Sea, 
and the fact that, as was said, “Admiral Jellicoe was the 
only man on either side who could lose the war in an 
afternoon.” 

The story of the various operations is told succinctly, with 
a clarity all too rarely found in naval histories, and enough 
of the general background is provided to make the opera- 
tions comprehensible. There are fourteen maps and plans, 
and fourteen portraits. —L. A. MACKAY. 


Three Years Round the Earth 


CONQUEROR OF THE SEAS: The Story of Magellan: 
Stefan Zweig; trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul; Macmil- 
lan (Viking); pp. 335; $4.00. 

URING the week in which this review was written a 

wealthy young American flew around the world in four 
days. Four men accompanied him. Ninety-odd hours after 
taking off they landed again in New York, unchanged but 
for unshaven chins. Four hundred and twenty years ago 
five ships manned by two hundred and sixty-five men sailed 
westward from San Lucar in Spain and three years later 
eighteen of these men returned home from the opposite 
direction. Their leader, Magellan, was killed in the Phil- 
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lipines but by that time the most dangerous part of the voy- 
age, the rounding of South America and the crossing of the 
southern Pacific, was accomplished. The eighteen survivors 
were the first men to encircle the world. All subsequent ex- 
ploration could do little but fill in the canvas outlined by 
Magellan’s men. Indeed so little of the earth’s seas and 
lands are left to conquer nowadays, that ambitious and ad- 
venturous men, such as Mr. Hughes, must concentrate on 
the conquest of time. 

Stefan Zweig’s portrait of Magellan bridges a great gap 
in historical biography. For no apparent reason neither his 
personality nor his explorations have received adequate an- 
alysis by historians or biographers. The results of his 
voyage, of course, were not as immediate as were those of 
Columbus’ or Cortez’s or Cabot’s discoveries. Nevertheless, 
Magellan was the first man to set the limit of what man- 
kind can grasp and control. 

The account of the actual circumnavigation itself is de- 
tailed and imaginative. And Magellan emerges as a simple, 
just and most courageous man. What flaws there are in 
Mr. Zweig’s latest book are the same flaws that one sus- 
pects, rather than detects, in most popular biography. 
Namely the distribution of emphasis for interest and colour 
rather than accuracy. 

—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Famous Women 


WOMEN OF TO-DAY: by Margaret Cole; Nelson; pp. 311; 

$1.50. 

HIS book will find a variety of readers. As a collection 

of short biographies of more or less famous women, it 
will have a popular appeal. There are good stories and 
amusing points in connection with almost every sketch in the 
lot. Mrs. Cole tells, for example, how Dame Ethel Smyth, 
when she went as a young woman to study music in Leipzig, 
had to resort to dressing up in grey corkscrew curls, horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and a dress and bonnet that matched 
these signs of age if she wished to attend a concert and had 
no escort, and how she climbed the seven-foot paling round 
her landlady’s house when she had forgotten to take the 
enormous key which opened the gate. 

She explains how the Webbs have always entertained a 
great deal, but don’t spend much time over the actual con- 
sumption of food. “I have myself,” she writes, “once seen 
Mrs. Webb, in despair at being kept waiting, turn to and 
eat a banana-skin, the only thing she could find.” This is 
the delightful but unconventional creature whom H. G. Wells 
in an unkind skit described as looking like “an untidy eagle.” 

Besides providing a rather entertaining picture show and 
travelogue (for Mrs. Besant and Rosita Forbes are here, as 
well as Mary Macarthur, trade union leader, Edith Cavell, 
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and Lady Henry Somerset, aristocratic social worker), 
“Women of To-Day” furnishes, informally and incidentally, 
the story of the women’s movement in Britain. Mrs. Cole 
interprets this movement as primarily induced by industrial 
change, although the story of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
is used also to show how occasional women, the daughters of 
progressive fathers who treated their children as individuals 
and not mere creatures of sex, knocked at the doors for 
higher education and professional opportunity long before 
society in general was willing to give them to women. 

She tells the story not only of certain conscious and gifted 
seekers for jobs, like Ethel Smyth, Clare Sheridan and Laura 
Knight, but of the numberless women who were forced by 
need to work in sweated industries for whatever they could 
get, until leaders like Mary Macarthur helped them by 
organizing. 

The values which underlie Mrs. Cole’s writing are those 
of the humanist. Though not an artist herself, she is able 
to convey a sense of the artist’s satisfactions, in her portraits 
of musician and sculptor and painter. She is also, very nat- 
urally, a most sympathetic interpeter of the life that com- 
bines intellectual effort and output with intimate human 
relationships and responsibilities, as in her picture of the 
Webbs. Her own competence in both human and intellectual 


fields gives her book authenticity. 
—M. M. KIRKWOOD. 


De Voto Devotee 


BERNARD DE VOTO: Garrett Mattingly; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 60; $1.25. 


R. De Voto is generally thought of as the somewhat 
M picturesque reactionary who edits the Saturday Review 
of Literature. To Mr. Mattingly he has become a novelist, 
historian, and critic worthy of this “preliminary appraisal” 
before he has passed forty. On the basis of De Voto’s crit- 
iques of Mark Twain and studies of the Mormon pioneers, 
Mr. Mattingly announces “the founder of a new school, 
skeptical, relativist, realistic.’ The author does not suc- 
ceed, however, in revealing anything either new or impor- 
tant about De Voto. 

There is much talk of Pareto, as the Italian John the Bap- 
tist who must first be fathomed if De Voto is to be plumbed, 
but there is no explanation of what Pareto stands for. De 
Voto himself emerges as a bad case of the literary chap who 
keeps in the news by arranging to be always “agin the gov- 
ernment.” As a freshman at the reactionary University of 
Utah he was a campus red. As a Harvard instructor he 
became a cynic about higher education, present or future. 
And now that fashion favors the liberal and the pseudo- 
communist, De Voto takes pains to be called a conservative. 

The truth is that he has never been anything else than a 
conservative, in the sense that he has consistently exalted 
the American Individualism of pioneer days and thrown his 
weight every time against the Edmund Wilsons and John 
Deweys who seek to preserve and extend liberty today. In 
more political language De Voto is a bourgeois apologist who 
is being pushed by the times into fascist arguments to 
maintain himself. 

Mr. Mattingly practically admits all this, though he 
phrases it more nicely, because Mr. Mattingly agrees with 
his master that all liberals are fools, Marxists the fools of 
folly, and “most reforms . . . impossible, or undesirable.” 
The brochure is not likely to prove anything more than that 


even a De Voto can be a Devotee. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 
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New Testament Criticism 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT: Kir- 
sopp and Silva Lake; London; Christophers; pp. 298; 7/6. 


N the New Testament field today the whole tendency is 

to shift attention from the literary and historical criti- 
cism of the documents to a much more theological interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of their contents. This is a necessary 
step forward but it remains true that it can only be under- 
taken on the basis of a thorough critical discipline. The 
student must still learn the external circumstances in which 
the literature was produced and grapple with the problems 
of literary composition, genuineness, and the like. In our 
reaction against an excessive preoccupation with such mat- 
ters there is perhaps a risk that the solid results of the work 
of the critical era just passing may be unduly neglected. It 
is well, therefore, that from time to time there should be 
provided a fresh and independent summary of the results 
of critical investigation and an up-to-date presentation of 
the essential minimum of historical information. That is 
what this book by Dr. Lake and his wife does—and does very 
well. It may be felt by some that the authors’ rigorous 
abstention from theology is carried so far as to prevent them 
from quite doing justice to the basically religious character 
of the literature in question. But within its limits this is 
an excellent survey and the copious references make it a 
serviceable handbook for students and teachers. 


Part I deals with the Books of the New Testament, stating 
the literary facts and indicating the problems. Part II dis- 
cusses briefly the Background, both Jewish and Gentile. 
Four appendices contain discussions of the chronology and 
topography, translations of the important evidential pass- 
ages in early ecclesiastical writers, and a useful bibliog- 
raphy. Sketch maps of Asia Minor and the Eastern Med- 
iterranean are provided. In a brief review it would convey 
a wrong impression to pick out points where I disagree with 
the authors’ conclusions, or feel that their treatment is in- 
adequate. On doubtful questions the various views held are 
set forth with great impartiality, and the reader directed to 
fuller discussions. In fact suspense of judgment is probably 
overdone. This reticence may be employed deliberately in 
order to stimulate the student to form judgments for him- 
self, but the New Testament scholar would find it of greater 
interest if the authors more often came out definitely with 
their own views. What they do say, however, is always clear 
and admirably concise. The book can be recommended to all 
interested, and especially to teachers of Bible courses who 
will find it of considerable assistance, provided always that 
they understand what it does not attempt to do. It is un- 
fortunately marred by a good many misprints. 

—JOHN LOWE, 
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Capital-Labour Relations 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN: J. 
Henry Richardson; International Labour Office, Second 
Edition, 1938; pp. 290, xi. 

PROFIT SHARING FOR WAGE EARNERS, by C. Canby 
Balderston; Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, 1937; pp. 156. 


N the preface to the first of these volumes, the author is 

able to say: “During the five years since the first edition 
of this study was written, industrial relations in Great Bri- 
tain have shown remarkable stability, combined with a high 
standard of industrial peace ... (This stability) is the more 
noteworthy when it is contrasted with the almost revolution- 
ary changes during the last five years in the United 
States...” It heightens this contrast to read baldly at the 
very beginning of the second book, “Many companies look 
to profit-sharing as a means of reducing payments under the 
undistributed profits tax; others are prompted to consider 
profit-sharing because of the active campaigns of unioniza- 
tion now under way.” 

The difference in the setting of Labour-Capital relations 
in Britain and North America is strikingly reflected in these 
two studies. Professor Richardson’s volume (the genesis of 
which, incidentally, goes back to resolutions proposed by the 
Canadian employers’ and workers’ delegates at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1928) surveys completely the 
wide institutional network of the British labour market to- 
day. The long story, of trade unions, national collective 
bargaining machinery, state regulation and social services, 
is undramatic perhaps. But it is impressive to the Canadian 
observer, if only for the extent to which it is taken for 
granted. Welfare plans, labour management, Works coun- 
cils are all more extensive than the equivalent “personnel 
work” on this continent, and have been accorded new atten- 
tion in recent years; but they are still, in the national pic- 
ture as a whole, the secondary not the primary media of 
industrial peace. 

Profit-sharing in the I.L.O. book takes up only four pages. 
But its summing-up agrees substantially with the pros and 
cons set out in Professor Balderston’s meticulous study. 
Profit-sharing schemes have been advocated as a production 
incentive, a means of improving employee relations, or 
building up attachment to the firm. Only a few have borne 
out this promise; and labour has been actually hostile be- 
cause of the possibility of the scheme’s handicapping the em- 
ployee’s freedom, being preferred in lieu of higher wages, 
or as a means of discouraging union organization. It cannot 
therefore “be recommended except as the culmination of a 
personnel policy so effective that the sharing of profits is 
regarded as a further recognition of the mutuality of the 
enterprise.” But the American atmosphere is still sufficiently 
strong to allow to linger the belief that well-rounded per- 
sonnel policy and a few well-run businesses can be a sub- 
stitute for national collective bargaining and wage regulation. 

It would be unfair, however, to contrast these two books 
too absolutely. The gaps and weaknesses in labour organ- 
ization and social legislation, the labour-capital conflicts 
which still remain in Britain, could be easily missed by the 
reader who relies only on Prof. Richardson’s compact survey. 
On the other hand, Prof. Balderston’s report does not evade 
any of the shortcomings of profit-sharing schemes, and it 
summarizes fairly their earlier and recent history. The book 
is intended particularly for industrialists and personnel men, 
and it provides all the data in most helpful form. But it can 


be well recommended to others. 
—L. C. MARSH. 
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Freud Reissued 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF SIGMUND FREUD, translated 
and edited by A. A. Brill; Macmillan; pp. 1000; $1.49. 

ITHOUT much fear of contradiction, it can be said 

that the name of Freud belongs with those of Darwin 

and Marx as one of the chief moulders of modern thought. 

But psychoanalysis is one case, anyway, where a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. It is too easy nowadays 
to make glib reference to repression, complex, and concealed 
motive—to jump at unwarranted assumptions which serve 
only to vex personal relations and belittle life generally. 
For a great many of us, application to the original material 
is in order, though the thought of searching through Freud’s 
many books without a guide to the essentials plainly appals. 

The Modern Library has solved this problem, however, 
in their issue of volume 389 of the Giant series. Dr. Brill 
outlines in his Introduction the genesis of Freud’s discovery 
that many nervous symptoms can be cured by inducing the 
patient to uncover repressed experiences. The general hy- 
pothesis of the mind’s division, and the strangulation of 
feeling in the “unconscious” which results in aberrant be- 
haviour, is shown as a logical deduction; and the several 
books of the volume then follow in an order calculated to 
accord with the reader’s experience. In The Psychopathol- 
ogy of Everyday Life, the curious manifestations of the fore- 
conscious are illustrated and examined. It is here that 
everyone will see the point of psychoanalysis, for everyone 
knows that in much “forgetting” there is a reason, that 
slips of the tongue are not meaningless, and that many acci- 
dents are “accidents done on purpose.” Quite as comprehen- 
sible is the wish-fulfilment theory explained in The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams. The third book, Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex, contains the most controversial development; but it is 
just here that Freud has been open to the greatest misunder- 
standing and where cool and unbiased reading is most neces- 
sary. Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious returns more 
nearly to common experience, and Totem and Taboo illus- 
trates how psychoanalysis may be applied to another science, 
in this case to anthropology. Finally there is Freud’s own 
history of psychoanalysis which closes with his criticism of 
the seceders, Adler and Jung. 

For its purpose, the sheer bulk of this volume is probably 
still too large. The two books on Dreams and Wit might 
have been pruned to some extent, and Totem and Taboo 
excluded altogether. But anyone who has hitherto failed to 
apply to the source for his or her own evaluation can no 
longer be excused—especially in regard to price. May one 
hope in fairness to psychology as a whole that the Modern 
Library will produce soon the Basic Writings of Adler, Mac- 
Dougall, and Watson? —G. McLURE 


How Is the Empire? 

THE CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT; published by the Royal Empire Society by 
Longmans Green; pp. 201; $1.80 (75c paper). 

pe volume contains the report of a series of meetings 
organised by the Royal Empire Society in London for 

the discussion of the problems of the standards of living in 

the different parts of the Empire and of how they are 
affected by the relation between production and consump- 
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tion. Each meeting was addressed by an expert and then 
there was a general discussion. The addresses are gener- 
ally good and the discussion is generally footling. The aud- 
ience seems to have consisted mostly of well-meaning sen- 
timental tories—it is of course notorious that in England 
only tories know anything about the Empire—and the papers 
delivered by the experts seem to have had no effect upon 
them whatsoever. So we have the usual noble lord who 
wants to increase the birth-rate, the usual emigration en- 
thusiast who believes that Canada can support 150 million 
inhabitants, and the usual host of snobs who try to be polite 
about the United States but are highly suspicious of these 
negotiations for a trade agreement. The experts agreed in 
stressing the need for wider world trade and the impossibil- 
ity of the Empire’s solving its social and economic problems 
by itself. There appears to have been no Canadian present. 
The best thing in the book is a story told by an Australian, 
which is new to me anyway. It is about an old lady in Aus- 
tralia who, when invited by her son to make a trip to Eng- 
land, rejected the offer with contempt and exclaimed, “What, 
go to that horrible place where all the convicts came from? 
No!” —F. H. U. 


This and That 
WHY YOU SHOULD BE A SOCIALIST: John Strachey; 
Ryerson (Gollancz); pp. 96; 10c, 
R. Strachey has a genius for lucid writing. As a short 
guide to the fundamental principles of socialism and 
an exposure of the present economic system, this is a little 
masterpiece of exposition. It is written in simple everyday 
language and the man in the street should have no difficulty 
in following the argument. No doubt problems are simpli- 
fied, they must be in a short analysis of this kind, but there 
is no falsification. 


I LIKE ‘BRITISH COLUMBIA: by Gwen Cash; pp. 192; 
illustrations by J. M. Donald; Macmillian; $2.75. 
RS. Cash likes British Columbia; so do I. Perhaps the 
fact that one does like British Columbia this side idol- 
atry is a reason for liking her book. For though it is written 
with a whimsical and chatty quaintness that now and then 
sets one’s teeth on edge, it does give you the genuine feel 
of the country—the steamy reaches of the coast, the hot, 
splintery dryness of the interior, the grim depths of the 
Fraser Canyon, the rear of Vancouver, the acrid pungency 
of Trail, the queer malevolent beauty of the Okanagan, the 
prim loveliness of Victoria. Mrs. Cash came to B.C. twenty 
years ago, and the fact that she is still here speaks for her 
devotion to the province. But it is still the devotion of an 
Englishwoman who is amazed at wide spaces, tall timber, the 
atmosphere of youthfulness and so on. Significantly, well 
over half the book is devoted to Victoria and the Okanagan 
—both English expatriate enclaves—and it is in Victoria that 
Mrs. Cash has found her earthly paradise, where, as press re- 
presentative to the Empress Hotel, she enjoys to the full the 
social life in this city that, as far as being Empire is con- 
‘ cerned, is “plus royaliste que le roi.” 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN: Lasker and 
Roman; Institute of Pacific Relations, New York; pp. 
120; $1.50. 

NLY recently has the word “propaganda” been given a 
sinister meaning, largely due to the torrent of lies let 
loose by all governments in the Great War. This book makes 

a careful analysis of the nature and methods of propaganda, 

with illustrations from Chinese and Japanese writings for 

American consumption during the last half of 1987, and the 

fact that the authors do not consider all propaganda to be 
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reprehensible is evidenced by their reference to “uninten- 
tional propaganda” and by their statement that “a news- 
paper without propaganda would be impossible.” 

“You can’t propagate propaganda without the proper 
geese” is an old tag, but there is still no shortage of geese, 
and in spite of its good intentions, this book is unlikely to 
affect the supply materially. 


THE BANNOCK INDIAN WAR OF 1878: George Francis 
Brimlow; Copp, Clark (Caxton Printers); pp. 241; $2.50. 
URING the 1850’s, 60’s, and 70’s the mutual resentment 
of Indians and Whites in the Northwestern States broke 

out periodically into open violence. The last large-scale 

episode of this kind was the Bannock War. In 1878 a group 
of restive Bannock Indians attacked settlers and in retalia- 
tion was pursued by military forces from Idaho to southern 
and central Oregon. After a long trek through rough coun- 
try the Indians were defeated and dispersed near the Blue 

Mountains of northeastern Oregon. Mr. Brimlow has pro- 

vided an elaborately detailed and documented account of the 

outbreak, especially of the manoeuvres of the White troops. 

A final chapter sums up the author’s estimate of the reasons 

for the outbreak and some of its results. The total work is 

a useful contribution to the history of the settlement of the 

Pacific Northwest. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PACIFISM: Philip S. Mumford; 

Cassell; pp. 112; 65c. 

HIS book is of special interest because it is written by 

a man who was a soldier, who later came to believe in 
Collective Security and wrote a book from that point of 
view, and who has now come to see that only complete pacif- 
ism offers any solution of the war problem. The discussion 
is largely in the form of questions and replies, awkward 
questions which the author faces squarely. He does not 
ignore the economic factors and frankly recognises that war 
can only be eliminated by the disappearance of capitalist 
exploitation, both vertical and horizontal. 


IVOR MANALEE: Edited by Iva Dozier Patterson; Copp, 

Clark (Caxton); pp. 233; $2.50. 

HIS diary, which covers two years and three months in 

the life of an American schoolgirl, at first seemed worth 
nothing more than perfunctory notice. Then something about 
its undoubted authenticity and its indiscriminative common- 
placeness makes one realize that here, despite its dullness 
and repetitiousness, is a discouragingly accurate picture of 
American adolescence. Life is made up of girl-friends, boy- 
friends, school, teachers, movies and a plethora of second- 
rate literature. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CONFEDERATION 


Brief submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations by the League for 
Social Reconstruction. 


Reprinted from The Canadian Forum 
32-page pamphlet. 
Each 10c; 3 for 25c (postage included) 


Order from The Canadian Forum, 28 Wellington 
Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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READING LIST 


SUBJECT — SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


I. BOOKS 


A Planned Society: George Soule (N.Y. 
Macmillan, 1932; 10/6.) 

Collectivist Economic Planning: Ed. by 
F. A. Hayek (Routledge, 1935; 10/6; 
293 pp. bibliography.) 

On the Economic Theory of Socialism: 
O. Lange and F. M. Taylor (Milford, 
London, 1938.) 

Plan Or No Plan: Barbara Wootton 
(London; Gollancz, 1934; 5/-.) 

Practical Economics: G. D. H. Cole (Pel- 
ican Series; 19 cents.) 

Principles of Economic Planning: G. D. 
H. Cole (Macmillan, London, 1935.) 
Socialist Planning: A Socialist Pro- 
gramme; Harry W. Laidler (N.Y. Fal- 
con, 1932.) ; 
Socialism Versus Capitalism: A. C. Pi- 
gou (N.Y. Macmillan, 1987; $1.75.) 
The Economic System in a_ Socialist 
State: R. L. Hall (Macmillan, N.Y., 
1987.) 

The Economy of Abundance: Stuart 
Chase (N.Y. Macmillan, 1934; $2.50.) 

The Mechanism of Socialist Planning: 
G. D. H. Cole (Hogarth, London, 
1988.) 

The Modern Economy In Action: Caro- 
line F. Ware and Gardiner C. Means 
(N.Y. Harcourt; 244 pp.; $1.60.) 

What Everybody Wants to Know About 
Money: G. D. H. Cole (London (Gol- 
lancz; 5/-.) 

Democracy Needs Socialism: L.S.R. Re- 
search Committee (Toronto; Nelson, 
1988; $1.25; paper .75.) 

Social Planning For Canada: L.S.R. Re- 
search Committee (Toronto; Nelson, 
1935; 538 pp.; $3.75.) 

Britain Without Capitalists: By a group 
of economists, scientists and techni- 
cians (unnamed.) (Lawrence & Wis- 
hart, London, 1936.) 

Practical Socialism For Britain: Hugh 
Dalton (1936, Routledge; 2/6.) 

The First Worker’s Government: G. R. 
Mitchison (Gollancz, 1934.) 

Soviet Communism: Sidney and Beatrice 
1988. 2 vols. (London, Longman, 

Soviet Russia: W. H. Chamberlin (Bos- 
ton, Little, 1931.) 

Soviet Money and Finance: L. E. Hub- 
bard (Macmillan, 1936; 12/6.) 

The Russian Financial System: W. B. 
Riddaway (Macmillan, London, 1935.) 





Mussolini’s Italy: Herman Finer (N.Y. 
Holt, 1935; $4.50.) 

The Structure and Spirit of German 
Fascism: R. A. Brady (N.Y. Viking; 
$3.00.) 

Monetary Policies and Crises: A Study 
of Swedish Experience: Brinley Tho- 
mas (London, Routledge, 1936; 7/6.) 

Social Problems and Policies in Sweden: 

The Annals of the American Academy 


se and Social Science. May, 
Sweden, The Middle Way: Marquis 


Childs (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1935; $2.50.) 
II. PAMPHLETS 

Money Under Socialism and Capitalism: 
J. Parkinson; 0.15 cents. 

Plan For Britain: G. D. H. Cole; 0.10 
cents, 

Poor Old Competition: 
0.10 cents. 

The Control of Investment: Colin Clark 
Ser Fabian Research Bureau, Lon- 
on. 

Socialist Credit Policy: E. F. M. Durbin 
po Fabian Research Bureau, Lon- 
on. 


Stuart Chase; 


III. PERIODICALS 
Articles on social and economic plan- 
ning, and reviews of books on the sub- 
ject appear in the following periodicals 

(abbrev. as used below): American Ec- 

onomic Review (A.E.R.), Canadian For- 

um (C.F.), Economic Journal (E.J.), 

International Labour Review (I.L.R.), 

New Republic (N.R.), Plan Age (P.A.) 

(a publication of the National Economic 

and Social Planning Association, 1744 

Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Sub- 

scription $2.00), Quarterly Journal of 

Economics (Q.J.E.), Proceedings of the 

American Academy of Political and So- 

cial Science (P. of Am.Ac. P.S.S.). 
Attention is directed to the following 

articles: 

Burk, A.: “A Reformulation of Certain 
Aspects of Welfare Economics” (Q.J. 
E. Feb. 1938.) 

Dickinson, H. D.: “Freedom and Plan- 
ning” (The Manchester School, Vol. 
IV. 1933.) 

Dickinson, H. D.: “Price Formation in a 
Socialist Community” (E. J. June 
1933.) 

Dickinson, H. D.: “The Economic Basis 
of Socialism” (Political Quarterly, 
Sept.-Dec. 1930.) 

Dobb, M.: “Economic Theory and the 
Problem of a Socialist Economy” (E. 
J. Dec. 1933.) 








Gregory, T. E.: “An Economist Looks at 
Planning” (The Manchester School, 
Vol. IV., 1933.) 

Gourvitch, Alex.:“The Problem of Prices 
and Valuation in the Soviet System.” 
(A.E.R. March 1936—supplement.) 

Knight, F. H.: “The Place of Marginal 
Economics in a Collectivist System.” 
A.E.R. March 1936—supplement.) 

Lerner, A. P.: “Statics and Dynamics in 

a" Economics” (E. J. June 


Long-Range Planning: Report of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Industrial Stabilization 
of the National Progressive Confer- 
ence. (N.R. Jan. 13, 1932, Vol. LXIX., 
No. 893, Part Two.) Also published as 


a pamphlet. 
Martin, P. W.: “The Present Status of 
Economic Planning — The Problems 


Involved” (I.L.R. Vol. 35, 1937, 177- 
97.) 


Next month’s list will be on Co-oper- 
atives. Send material to L.S.R. National 
Office, Box 296, Montreal, P.Q. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or later issue.) 

Canada To-day: F. R. Scott; Oxford 
Press (under auspices of Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs); 
pp. 163; $1.25 (paper 75c.) 

Health and Unemployment: L. C. Marsh 
in collaboration with A. Grant Flem- 
ing, C. F. Blacker; Oxford University 
Press (for McGill University); pp. 
248; $2.50. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority: Clar- 
ence Lewis Hodge; American Univer- 
sities Press; pp. 272. 

It’s All Adventure: Peter Freuchen; Ox- 
ford Press (Farrar and Rinehart); 
pp. 508; $4.00. 

Alfred The Great: Poetic drama by 
Ralph Gustafson; Michael Joseph; pp. 
112; 5/. 

Fanny Kemble: Margaret Armstrong; 
Macmillan; pp. 387; $3.35. 

Trending Into Maine: Kenneth Roberts; 
McLelland & Stewart; pp. 394; $4.50. 
The Dark River: Charles Nordhoff and 
James N. Hall; McLelland & Stewart; 

pp. 336; $2.50. 

War and Democracy: E. F. M. Durbin 
and others; Musson (Kegan Paul); pp. 
860; $3.00. 

England Before and After Wesley: J. 
cane’ Bready; Musson; pp. 463; 

.50. 
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A number of people who really should know better 
think it only necessary to read foreign publications : 
to keep up with events and opinions in this very | 
confused and confusing world. Since this copy has 
come to your hand we realize that you do not make 
this mistake. YoU know that THE FORUM reviews the | 
Canadian scene in a most satisfactory way — that its | 
opinions on world events are well informed — that : 
its contributors are men and women of experience ' 
and understanding. It is your duty to your neigh- : 
bour to point out these things to him should he be 


unaware of them. Have him send $2 for a year’s: 


subscription to 28 Wellington St., Toronto, Canada. 
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